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“ The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the 
- 


to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-s 
Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, hs 
nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
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Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 
tting aside the distinctions of Religion, 
development of our spiritual 
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Hews af the Week classic standard. Lord Mandeville proposes to 
i “rebuke” evils and ‘‘ unnecessary tampering” 
| with legislation. And Mr. Swinton tells a Scotch 
“Ove foot on sea and one on shore, to one thing | constituency that the Education question is afford- 
constant never”—that is exactly the position of | ing “ peculiar facilities for the introduction of 
paliament men just now, with one foot in the | measures calculated to supply”—what ?—“ the 
Howe and one on the hustings. Lord John | existing deficiencies in the means of education in 
stands more upon the hustings than the floor, and | an efficient and satisfactory manner.” Surely, 
he has put forth a letter to the electors of Lon- | the root facio never had such a crop of branches 
don, asking a renewal of their favours. His pro- | so entangled! But what anomalies may not 
gamme is almost entirely retrospective. Lord | become feasible under Protection! Another trait 
Derby has met him by a remarkable declaration,that | of the Protectionist movement is the prevalence 
‘five-shilling duty on corn is ‘not necessary,” | of free trade supporters of Lord Derby—politicians 
tat only “desirable ;” that is, Lord Derby thought | who have so much confidence in him as to give 
tt desirable, and still retains that opinion ; only | him a blank check. 
be bas now arrived at the conviction that it isnot | A banquet at Fishmongers’ Hall excites the 
itsinble under existing cireumstances—that is, in | faint pulse of public interest. Since Peel pro- 
default of a great majority. So Protection is shelved. | claimed his newly-constituted Conservative party 
‘ Maynooth is shelved for the season. The ad- | at Goldsmiths’ Hall, the banquet rooms of the 
fumed debate on Mr. Spooner’s motion for a | great companies have been regarded as a kind of 
‘ommittee of enquiry was resumed early on Tues- | outer council chambers, in which political leaders 
tay, and, the debate flagging, there was a motion, | make their initial demonstrations ; but the gather- 
half jocose, half mischievous, to adjourn it to the | ing of fishmongers discloses little. The appearance 
y day; ultimately that ruse to leave it at the | of three leading men of the late Cabinet in con- 
metey of the Irish brigade and the non-sporting junction—Lord Grey, Lord Clarendon, and Lord 
was defeated, and the debate was adjourned | Palmerston, is inferred by some to signify a seces- 
Othe evening; but before it could be resumed, | sion from the old Whig ranks, and a new party 
Ouse was counted out. Few high Protes- | to compete with the three already existing—the 
tants had thought it worth their while even to | Disraeli-Derby, the Russell-Cobden, and the Peelite 
ay and keep a house. | parties. Lord Clarendon was a new member, and 
tne Commons have forwarded the bill to con- | played his part very congenially. But Lord 
a the Poor-law Commission. On behalf of | Palmerston was evidently the guest of the night, 
vlebone, Lord Dudley Stuart raised a question | and it is noticeable that the most emphatic part 
on the exemption of parishes under local | of his speech was a declaration of amity and 
Exempt them, said Sir John Trollope, and | alliance with America. 
¥ Rot exempt all parishes whatsoever? That| In spite, if not in consequence, of churlish op- 
patra to abolishing the commission, which | position, the Oxford University Commission have 
involve the overhauling of the whole sys- | done their work thoroughly and unflinchingly. 
sand for that Sir John was not prepared. | Their report is far more sweeping in its conclu- 
abe shame to him ; since nobody is yet pre- "sions than the world of the nineteenth century had 
for the next reform. The addendum was | dared to hope, or the Oxford of the fifteenth, to 
An ny i to 33, fear. “The whole document is a perfect marvel 
ni ment by Mr. Thomas Duncombe to | among Blue-books for clearness, thoroughness, 
the Bribery Bill to counties, was more | exhaustiveness. The reforms it entertains are, in 
in “ Loar had waived Protection for | the best sense, radical : they strike at the root of 
ty stuck to protection for county | the present grievous inefficiency with far-sighted 
» and were defeated by 100 to 70. directness. An energetic professorial is substi- 
the expiring een is beginning to supersede | tuted for an effete collegiate system: a living 
addresses dn ro mn the general interest, and | liberty of knowledge for a dead monopoly of sta- 
literature of = y: It is remarked that the | tutes; and, after a long sloth, Oxford is again to 
© Protectionists is not up to the | be taught how to teach, The question of prepa- 
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ratory religious tests is not ever so distantly men- 
tioned, but within the present framework, the 
thirty-nine articles being understood, nothing is 
omitted to “ place the University of Oxford at the 
head of the education of the country, to make its 
great resources more effectually serve their high 
purposes, and to render its professors fit represen- 
tatives of the learningand the intellect of England.” 
The report, fully carried out, contains the germs of 
indefinite expansion. We render the Commission 
respectful thanks in the name of our generation. 

The most earnest movement, however, is that 
for Australia. Last week our Postscript told how 
Sir John Pakington received the Yorkshire deputa- 
tion, and was duly badgered by the wool-manu- 
facturers into confessing that emigration is neces- 
sary, that emigrants are to be found in plenty, and 
that the Emigration Commissioners have in hand 
not less than £318,000; the only want, he said, 
is ships. But as Ministers have hitherto looked 
for ships only at London and Plymouth, and quite 
lately at Liverpool, it is to be expected that vessels 
will at last be discovered, “ hidden in some conspi- 
cuous places ;” meanwhile the desire to go is be- 
coming a furor; and it is evident that the country 
itself would lend help. The parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, long moved by a leading ratepayer, 
Mr. Alexander Ridgway, has resolved on a grant 
of £1000 to the board of guardians, to be spent 
in the emigration of persons chargeable to the 
parish, but not unsuited for work in a fair market. 
And we shall be disappointed if this intelligent 
move be not imitated elsewhere. 

That the disturbance of the market, by with- 
drawing labour and pouring in gold, is likely to be 
felt, we see in the case of the United States, where 
provisions are rising, and the labouring classes are 
beginning to ask whether wages ought not to rise 
too? Although Philadelphia is not very near Cali- 
fornia, the disturbance has already reached her, 
and it bids fair to spread. Even under republi- 
can institutions the market cannot be kept free 
from derangement, while man is set against man 
and class against class. 

In the absence of more serious topics at home,— 
for even the gold is becoming tedious to the blase 
English mind,—some interest is bestowed on 
mere gossip about sham duels, recalcitrant prima 
donnas, and “ nobbled” favourites. By the 
latest Australian accounts, it appears that Meagher 
has really escaped ; but after formally sending in 
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his ticket-of-leave, so that he has not broken his 
parole. The Lord Chancellor has confirmed 
the Vice-Chancellor’s decision, and decides that 
Joanna Wagner must not sing except with Mr. 
Lumley ; the paternal Albert thus only gets deeper 
into the meshes of Chancery. Coombes, cham- 
pion of the Thames, has lost a boat-race to Cole. 
And if Mr. Hamilton, as the Irish papers aver, 
publishing extracts, has declated before the Trish 
Outrage Committee, that the “Tenant League 
directs Riband aggressions, has not an Irish horse 
won the Derby ? 

Louis Napoleon has been emulating the adven- 
turers of the Lower Empire. He has procured 
the Parisians to rejoice in the presence of his 
effigy: causing his bust to be set up in the 
market-places of Paris, with a feast on the occa- 
sion. Government pays all the cost; the com- 
missary of police presides at the ball; the military 
band supplies the music; and the people supply 
the enthusiasm. It is a great stroke of art to 
identify dancing and loyalty, since it begs the 
question of Parisian adhesion in the most attrac- 
tive form. The blessing-machine is used without 
scruple, and clergy are to be found who confer 
upon the Presidential bust so much of the 
sacred character. The last place in which this 
performance has been rehearsed is the Marché des 
Innocens, familiar to our own Town in the “ Chain 
of Events,” at the Lyceum, and the tableau at that 
theatre has some parallisms with the facts in Paris, 
besides the scene. It is in the market that the false 
heir of the melodrama first appears, amid the 
public acclamations, in the carriage which he has 
usurped. The difference is, that Louis Napoleon 
is his own villain. 

With all his successes, however, he does not 
make half the progress that Soulouque has already 
attained. The Haytien Emperor has also had his 
imperial féte, but it has not ended in disappoint- 
ment, like the Feast of Eagles. With the nobles 
of Marmalade and Lemonade on either side, the 
black chief has attained the imperial crown, and 
not only for himself, but for his Queen. Her 
Majesty was attended by her “ maids of honour,” 
and if their complexions were black, the title has 
at least a smack of royalty about it, which Louis 
Napoleon may well envy. He has surprised Paris, 
but he has not overtaken Soulonque. 

A score or two of recalcitrants outweigh the 
constituency of seven millions, for their number 
ean be counted and their names remembered. 
A government supported by Granier de Cassagnac, 
and deserted by Bedeau, Lamoriciére, Arago, 
Guizot, De Broglie, is a government condemned. 

His diplomatic novices are treated as interlopers 
at Vienna, and left shivering in antechambers at 
Berlin; whilst the Holy Alliance is re-knit, and 
Divine Right recognised as the only safe principle 
of government by the three Powers carousing in 
honour of their Lord Paramount, the Czar, in the 
palace of that Frederick William who is every inch 
a King—after dinner ; quite a stage-king, in fact. 

And what is our relation to the Fusion? Let 
Malmesbury confess. The vigorous letter of Mr. 
Mather shows how an Englishman spurns the 
money compromise for insult which a Malmesbury 
can imagine, But, to the shame of Englishmen, 
they are represented in Paris, in Vienna, where- 
ever Tyranny is rampant, by a Malmesbury, the 
compromiser, the sympathizer. 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
MINISTERIAL INTENTIONS. 
Lorp Dersy gave the free trade opposition in the 
Hovsr or Lorps an opportunity, on Monday, which 
they dexterously used, of extracting from himself 
another “declaration” of intentions respecting free 
trade. The nominal subject under consideration was 
the Property Tax Continuance Bill, but about which, 
beyond the dry statement of Lord Dersy, who moved 
the second reading, scarcely a word was said. His 
speech consisted of a kind of apology for not introdue- 
ing any fiscal measure of importance, on the ground 
that he was precluded by a positive declaration, made 
by Ministers early in the session, that they would not 
bring in any measure to disturb or alter the present 
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financial and contthercial systerm He stated that, even 
if they had beem left at liberty, circumstances would 
have rendered it iftiexpedient to discontinue the tax this 
year, as our fini@fices would not bear it—the abolition of 
the tax would not only absorb the surplus of next 

but leave a deficieney, Neither could he hold oat any 
prospect of abolishing or redueing the tax for a year or 
two. But for his own part he rested the continuanee 
of this tax on the necessity of maintaining it for the 
support of publie eredit. 

The opposition came froni the Peelite Duke of New- 
CASTLE. His speech was not hostile to the second read- 
ing, but hostile to the suspected reactionary tendencies 
of the Ministry.: In the main it was a good defence of 
the free trade system—going over all the points which 
have been debated so very many times, and landing 
the reader in the pleasant belief that the country, 
which he defined as “the aggregate of the classes that 
were contained in it,” enjoyed great prosperity. From 
the revenue returns, which showed how diminished 
taxation and increased consumption had gone on in 
parallel lines; from the bank returns, which proved 
that gold had not ‘ flowed out of the country,” show- 
ing, in passing, how the gold discoveries would have 
necessitated free trade; from the shipping returns and 
the poor-law returns ; from the fact of the vast importa- 
tion of corn which had taken place since 1846; and 
from the diminution in crime, he drew abundant proof 
and arguments showing that the country was in a high 
state of prosperity. 

He wound up in astrain of earnest entreaty that 
Lord Derby would at once and for ever abandon Pro- 
tection “as utterly impracticable and utterly mis- 
chievous.” 

“Let not the noble earl suppose,” he continued, that the 
views even of the candidates who, under the new designa- 
tion of free-trade Derbyites (a laugh), were seeking to win 
over the constituencies to “ modification,” would avail. All 
such eed propositions would be resisted to the utmost 
by the people, by their representatives of the Lc ver House, 
and, he was assured, by their lordships also, (Hear, hear.) 
The noble earl had put himself forward as the champion 
against democratic innovations, but the noble earl was only 
one among hundreds in that house, and in the other house, 
who would resist democratic innovations of dangerous 
character, of which, however, there were at present not the 
slightest indications in the country. (Hear, hear.) The 
noble lord had not a right to assume to himself that cha- 
racter until he had made a clean breast upon this most 
important question. He felt confident that a declaration 
that night, or at any other time before Parliament dis- 
solved, from the noble earl, that he had once and for all 
finally abandoned any intention of restoring the corn-laws, 
or tampering with the great commercial changes of which 
he was one of the advocates at the outset, would place him 
ina position before the people which might indeed entitle 
him to some claim of that kind; but of this he was cer. 
tain, that a conservative policy at this day was a policy of 
rational, steady, well-considered, and, because steady and 
well-considered, therefore safe and salutary progress. 
(Hear.) He believed we could not stand still without 
danger; but of this he was still more certain, that if there 
was anything like an attempt at reactien, then, indeed, the 
noble lord would forfeit the character he assumed, and he 
would, though unintentionally yet assuredly, be promoting 
that onward progress of democracy which he thought he 
saw, and which he was anxious to arrest. A conservative 
policy was a policy of progress,—to stand still was danger- 
ous; but a government of reaction, however slow, was a 
government of revolution.” (Hear.) 

Lord Brerners followed, making a grumbling pro- 
tection speech, partially answered by Lord Wope- 
HOUSE, and completely demolished by Lord ALbE- 
MARLE, who read extracts from letters on the state of 
the agricultural labourers, proving that they were 
neither unemployed nor starved by free trade. 

Then came Lord GRANVILLE, who succeeded, as will 
be seen, in doing what the Duke of Newcastle had failed 
to do—elicit a declaration from Lord Derby. 

He taunted the Government with an unwillingness to 
admit, and an inability to deny, the facts maintained by 
the Duke of Neweastle. And then he uttered a string of 
provocations— 

“They had clearly aright to ask the noble earl to define 
precisely the course he intended to pursue after the elec- 
tions. They had a right to expect that he would state the 
general principles and tendency of the measures on which 
the country was to decide; but so far from the count 
being favoured with any insight into the general princi- 
ples of the policy which the Government intended to pur- 
sue, it so happened that, sometimes through appeals made 
by the ordinary supporters of the Government to their 
constituents, sometimes by declarations made by those 
connected by high official position with the Government, 
and, at other times, by speeches delivered in Parliament 
having different tendencies the one from the other, their 
lordships and the constituencies of the country were left 
much more in the dark at the present moment as to what 
policy would probably be adopted by the Government than 
they were on the day on which the noble lords opposite 
assumed the Government. (Hear.) Every point con- 
nected with the present commercial system of the country 
was involved in perfect obscurity as far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned. Was it or was it not intended by 
the Government to relieve the landed interest by a direct 
duty on the import of corn, or by some indirect mode :— 
or was it the intention of Government to continue the 
present commercial system and the alterations introduced 





ee t 
by Sir R. Peel ? The noble earl at the 
ment had made & speech that very — : 
which he stated that the present system was mi awed | 
that he was still of opinion that a recurrence to a 
cérn for the putpeeeset Tevenue and protection 6 daly ca 
sary: % ere Lord Derby hastily rose and aeons. 
“I beg the noble earl’s pardon. The noble eal j 
wrong in quoting me as saying that a duty on corn, j ~ 
opinion, isa matter of necessity. What t, stated aay 
distinctly as my own opinion, that for the perpen af = 
of relieving the suffering agricultural classes, and a 
improving the revenue, whereby we should be po 
take off other taxes, then, without injury to the to 
an import duty on corn would be desirable, Idan i 
that whether relief was to be afforded to the pa 
agricultural classes by the imposition of a duty on a 
corn was a matter which was to rest on the Opinion of 
constituencies. In no case did I say that it was 
of necessity, but that, in my opinion, it was a 
mode of offering relief to the agricultural classes, I bold 
that opinion still, but I state again, that is & question 
be left to the constituencies of the country ; — 
over, I may add, if it will give any satisfaction to the nobie 
earl, my opinion is, from what I have since heard ai 
learned, that there certainly will not be in favour of the * 
imposition of a duty on foreign corn that extensive ms: 
rity in the country, without which, I stated to your lat, 
ships’ House, it would not be desirable to impose such 





duty. (Loud cries of “Hear,” from the Opposiinn 
benches.) 
Lord GRANVILLE provokingly but poli a 


that he was glad a mistake of his should have dray, 
from Lord Derby so decided a statement, After that 
there was hardly any topic on which he need addres 
the House. 

Here the debate seemed as if it would dow: 
and there seemed some doubt on both sides whethe, 
as the peers had not been summoned, and thr 
was a kind of understanding with Lord Derby thet 
the debate should not take place, whether it 
to proceed. Lord Grey obviated all discussion 
the subject, by returning to the question of fre 
trade and ministerial imtentions, which he debated i 
his most vigorous fashion. The point he fixed on ws 
sugar—what did Ministers intend to do with th 
sugar duties? The corn-laws were not to be reimposed, 
the navigation laws were not to be meddled with—but 
he had heard that the sugar duties were to be delt 
with another year. The body of his speech was devel 
to showing that the reduced sugar duties had ben 
great benefit to the working classes, had not lewenel 
the cultivation of the cane by free labour, and had in- 
creased the quantity consumed to a marvellous extent. 
For instance, in 1844, in the whole year, there wee 
4,145,000 ecwt. admitted; in the Aalf year ending 
January, 1852, there were 4,033,000 cwt. admitted! 
Not only this, but the revenue has increased with te 
duced duties. In 1846, the revenue was little better 
than £3,500,000; in 1851 it was £4,130,000! Lad 
Grey wound up by urging the Government to be frak 
and explicit; to end this studied ambiguity and om 
cealment of their opinions ; state, ay or no, their real 
views on the free trade policy, and either acknowledge 
protection to be an erroneous system, oF manfally at 
tempt to carry it out. Lord Derby could not aca 
the reproach, either of want of judgment or want of 
candour. That was the penalty he must pay some dap, 
and the longer he put it off the heavier it would be 

Lord Dery accepted the challenge, but declined th 
alternatives. He argued, not that benefits had not a 
crued to the community by the abolition of the dife 
ential duties ; but that those benefits had beem 
by measures of spoliation, and by giving encourageme! 
to slave-grown, by withdrawing protection from fre 
labour sugar. From sugar he glided off tocm™ 
peating the same argument. The consumption of on 
might have increased, but had it not been at the a 
of the British producer. For the rest his angumel 
ran thus :—You have made corn cheap and bre 
tiful—you have, I will admit, placed the eoutry® 
enjoyment of great prosperity ; but have you 0A 
chased that at too great a price? The p “a 
labouring man depends on the prosperity of the * 
ployer; and if you deprive the latter of means you 
prive the former of employment. Recent ia: 
measures have fallen with great oppressiveness, tte 
ship, and severity, on the owners and ol 
soil; the stimulus of necessity - rep y “es 

rovement in agriculture, and there 
the labourer sa improved for a thne—bot 
that been, in many eases, at the loss of the p 
He treated the pauper question and the in! 
in a similar fashion. ‘Then, terminating his 
replied to Lord Grey :— ‘ 

“The noble earl said,—‘ What is the policy te 
ment mean to pursue? Do they intend ‘Kom be 
Free-trade policy of Sir R. Peel or not? 

that 


tee 


Earl of Derby) had stated as distinetly #8 he 
some might think more distinetly than. dinero ed 
had no intention of reversing the Pp had prevait 
understanding by that policy the po that 

from 1842 down to 1846. ‘He had 


. the 
the poli of Sir R. Peel as evinced in 1846 . 
evel to baonteen the inc ot ne 
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should desire, and herein he concurred with his right 
bee the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in wishing to 
moderate duty upon the import of corn, because it 
Ss to rch 4 be the cheapest and most effectual 
of giving relief to classes who were now unduly suf- 
we a. our legislation. But he would repeat what he 
py that this was a question upon which the country 
: ” 


4 was by no means prepared to abandon Protection 
, and seek some other mode of relief. If he 
majority, he should reimpose the corn-laws. 
Then he concluded in these words :— 
«What was his intention, and the determination of the 
t, was to direct their attention to the best mode 
could devise for the benefit of the whole of the dif- 
rent interests of the country. | The extent of the relief 
which they might be able to give to individual interests 

“at not be what they could desire, but to afford that 

he declared now the intention of the Government 
wuld be directed, and that they held it to be their para- 
pount duty in some shape or other to afford relief to those 
dam sich Nad been suffering for the good of the rest. 

cheers.)” 
ae at Free-trade speech from the Duke of 
Angyit, the bill was read a second time, and the 
Howe adjourned. 

THE BRIBERY BILL. 

Lord John Russell’s Bill to prevent Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections, was read a third time, on Monday, 
after an insignificant speaking opposition from a sin- 

trio of members, to wit—Colonel Srpruorp, Mr. 
Gsorce Hvpson, and Mr. Alderman Srpney; and a 
till more insignificant division. The motion was, that 
the bill be read a third time that day six months. 6 
aly voted for the amendment, and 281 against it. 

Mr. Toomas DuncomBE moved the insertion of the 
words, “in any county or division of any county.” 
Captain Harris brought the charge against the Free- 
hold Land Societies, that the allottees were under the 
cntrol of the directors. Mr. Hume and Mr. Brieutr 
repodiated the charge, the latter retorting, that there 
waa Conservative Land Society, which might have 
adopted the plan to which the gallant captain alluded. 
A discussion arose as to the purity or corruption of 
comty constituencies. Lord Joun Rvussecx had never 
heard complaints that they were corrupt. The CHan- 
cmon of the ExcHEQUER sincerely believed they 
were pure. Mr. Wak ey, Lord Ropert Grosvenor, 
Mr. W. Wiritrams, Mr. Alderman Srpney, and Mr. 
Horsman, asserted a contrary belief, instancing no- 
tably West Gloucester. When the House divided, there 
wete 109 for the amendment, and 71 against it. Go- 
vernment were beaten, and the words inserted. The 
bill was read a third time, and after an absurd speech 
from Mr. StanrorD, and a similar reply from Mr. 
Waxy, the bill passed. 

MAYNOOTH. 

The adjourned debate was resumed on Tuesday, at 
12 o'dock, by Mr. SeRseant Murrny. He made a 
pungent speech, defending the Roman-catholics and 

ing inquiry. Towards the conclusion he 
in some highly flavoured Milesian sallies 
on the involved and contradictory conduct of Ministers, 
, he represented as playing a double game on this 
question, as on thy question of Protection. The tone 
of the House was restored to gravity by a heavy reply 
from Mr. Narter, who gave a long and elaborate 
history of the Maynooth grant. He was not prepared 
1 advocate its abrogation, but he was prepared to 
nse inquiry. The whole discussion was felt to be 
fritless; doubly and provokingly so when the bright 
was seen and felt in the magnificent chamber 
if the Commons. Accordingly the debate lingered 
tediously, and after languid speeches from Mr. For- 
mscvk and Mr. Hexry Drumaonp, the adjournment 
the debate was moved by Mr. FrREsHFIELD. A con- 
Wrsation arose as to whether it should be adjourned 
aw die, or until the other orders of the day had been 
of. Several members had notices on the paper 
io refused to give way. Ultimately a division ensued, 
the proposition to resume, after disposing of the 
tther orders of the day, was agreed to by 278 to 58. 
' Following this, Lord Patmerston moved the ad- 
Mrament of the House over the Derby day. This was 
posed by Mr. Sarwan CRawForp and Mr. ANSTEY, 
Moved the adjournment of the debate until the 
orders had been disposed of; but on a division 
were only 43 for and 212 against the motion. 
» the original motion was carried by 190 to 47. 
*ITZROY then moved that the House adjourn till 
Y; but this was lost by 128 to 89. The 
left the chair, but assumed it again at 8 o’clock, 
cory era not being present, the House was 
out. Thus the Maynooth debate became a 
order, and we may not be troubled with it any 


THE CASE OF MR. MURRAY. 


el ey to a question from Lord Dudley Stuart, 
ANLEY stated the case of Mr. Murray, a British 








subject who has been imprisoned for two years and a 
half in the Papal States, without being brought to 
trial. 


“ Mr. Murray, who was the son of a British officer, en- 
tered the army of Rome under the Republican Govern- 
ment, and, having been for some time a military officer 
under that Government, he was subsequently appointed 
to the office of ins r of police in the town of 
still, of course, under the same Government. During Mr. 
Murray’s tenure of that office very great disorder pre- 
vailed in Ancona, and murders took place very frequently, 
even in open day. These murders were of a political cha- 
racter,—that was to say, that he (Lord Stanley) believed 
in every case the parties murdered, or attempted to be 
murdered, were adherents of the old Papal Government ; 
and so openly were the murders committed that Mr. Mur- 
ray himself fell under the —— of having in some 
manner connived at them. e Foreign consuls and 
other residents at Ancona felt it their duty, in that state of 
affairs, to forward a remonstrance to the Republican Go- 
vernment at Rome. The Government at Rome took im- 
mediate steps on the subject ; several parties were arrested 
under suspicion of being privy to the assassinations com- 
mitted, and among those arrested was Mr. Murray, who 
was sent first to Spoleto, and afterwards to Rome. The 
case having been inquired into, Mr. Murray was released 
by the Government. (Hear, hear.) He remained in 

me for a considerable period, and at the time of the 
overthrow of the Republican Government he retired again 
to Ancona, where, on the 15th of July, 1849, he was 
arrested by order of the Papal Government. He (Lord 
Stanley) was sorry to say it was perfectly true that from 
July. 1849, to the present time Mr. Murray had been de- 
tained as a prisoner. (Hear, hear.)” 

Communications on the subject had passed between 
the Consul at Ancona, the Consul General at Rome, 
and the home Government, but only within these few 
months. In fact, Mr. Murray had been imprisoned, 
and no notice taken of him at all by our agents abroad, 
until quite lately. He was tried at Rome, and sen- 
tenced to death; but instructions had been given to 
Mr. Freeborn to procure his liberation if he thought 
him innocent, and a respite of the sentence if he 
thought him guilty. As a report had reached the Go- 
vernment that Mr. Murray had been sent to Ancona 
to be executed, despatches had been received from Mr. 
Moore, Consul there, stating that he Had prayed the 
Governor of Ancona to give him twenty-four hours no- 
tice, in case an order arrived from Rome for the execu- 
tion of Mr. Murray. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The proceedings in Parliament on Thursday were of 
a most miscellaneous character. In the Commons the 
Militia Bill, as amended, was agreed to, and ordered to 
be read a third time on Monday week. The Valuation 
(Ireland) Bill, which Mr. Sharman Crawford charac- 
terised as “ the simplest and best valuation bill that had 
ever been introduced into the House,” was read a second 
time by 89 to 6. The Patent Law Amendment Bill 
was read a second time, and ordered to be referred toa 
select committee. The Law of Wills Amendment Bill 
went through Committee. 

After the orders of the day were disposed of, a small 
talk took place, about a quarter to two o’clock, on the 
“ dropped order” of the Maynooth debate. Mr. Fresh- 
field wanted to fix twelve o’clock on Friday for re- 
suming the debate ; but it was opposed seriously by 
Mr. Walpole, and with ironical encouragement by some 
other members. The feeling was against continuing 
the farce ; and it was simply made an order of the day 
for Friday. 

In the House of Lords the Common Law Procedure 
Bill was readea third time; and the Select Committee 
appointed on the Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill. 

Lord Dersy stated, in an easy off-hand fashion, 
some private views on our representative system. The 
occasion for this display was the presentation of a 
petition by Lord HarrowBy, from the learned profes- 
sions, praying that some provisions might be made for 
the distinct representation of the “ educated intelli- 
gence” of the country. Lord Dersy thought it de- 
sirable, but difficult to create distinetyconstituencies 
out of the professions. Decidedly representation should 
not be a mere question of numbers. Property must 
be represented. Numbers were most easily ascertained ; 
property less easily; but intelligence presented great 
difficulties. He seemed to regret the days of rotten 
boroughs, and to insinuate that places like Gatton and 
Old Sarum were set apart by the benevolent borough- 
mongers for talent and genius. Among other things, 
he advocated direct colonial representation! and he 
thought if property, intelligence, and the colonies 
combined were represented, they would “ neutralize 
that which appeared to be at present prevailing, a 
tendency to throw all power, not into the hands of the 
most intelligent and enlightened, but of the most 
numerous, and he feared in many cases the most easily 
misguided, portion of our population.” 

CopyHoLp ENFRANCHISEMENT.—Lord CRaNWoRTH 
moved the second reading of the bill on Tuesday, and 
after entering into a detail of the absurdities and incon- 


veniences of the existing system, concluded by stating 
that the object of the bill was to enable lords to compel 
tenants, and tenants to compel lords, to enfranchise 
under certain modifications, which would not operate 
with hardship upon either lord or tenant. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR admitted the great inconvenience result- 
ing from the existing system, but thought the bill in 
its present shape could not with safety be allowed to 
pass, and therefore proposed that it be referred to a 
select committee. Lord Campsett had hoped that 
the bill would have become law during the session, but 
feared the speech of the Lord Chancellor was fatal to it. 
After some further discussion, in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor assured the House that the Government had no 
intention, when they proposed that the bill should be 
referred to a select committee, of throwing it over for 
another session, the bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be referred to a select committee. 


Poor Law Contryvancr.—A debate was er aoe i 
on the order for the committal of the Poor Law tinu- 
ance Bill, by Lord Duprey Stuart, who moved a proviso 
to the effect that the jurisdiction of the Poor Law Board 
should not extend to any parish the management of whose 
poor is regulated by a local act. His main reason was 
a the eens a sow a | did not intend to include 
such parishes ; e appealed for su’ to the gentle- 
men now in office, as they had i ie tenanel Op 
oppressiveness of the Poor Law Board. is was met by 
Sir Joun TRo.wops, on the ground that if one parish were 
exempted, all ought to be exempted. Mr. Barygs urged 
similar reasons. The motion was sui Mr. J. A. 
Smitu, Mr. Hume, Mr. Waxk.ey, Sir Benyamin Hatt, 
Mr. Bett, and Sir De Lacy Evans; and opposed by Mr. 
Hen ey and the Marquis of Gransy. The last gentle- 
man was particularly annoyed at the incidental ra woman 
in favour of Free-trade which some members drew from the 
state of the workhouses. On a division the proviso was 
lost by 112 to 33. Subsequently, Lord Dudley tried in 
committee to limit the continuance of the act to 1853, but 
he was again beaten by 72 to 26. The bill was reported, 
and the House resum 


Tue Frorentine OvrraGe.—A coi mdence ap- 
peared in yesterday's Times, between Mr. Mather, senior, 
and the Foreign Office, relative to the outrage on the son of 
the latter by an Austrian officer, As an “atonement for 
the unmerited and brutal treatment” Mr. Mather received 
at Florence, the Austrian government has agreed to pay 
the sum of 1000 Francesconi ! 

Mr. Mather, senior, justly and indignantly matte 
this, as a settlement of the case, or a vindication ritish 
honour. The cowardly scoundrel, in a soldier's uniform, 
who cut down Mr. Mather in cold blood, is still at large, 
unpunished. Mr. Mather, senior, proper! > this as 
an evidence of the “low estimate” held by the Austrian 
authorities of “ British honour and British power.” “The 
offer made by the Tuscan government,” he says, “ would 
require of itself no notice from me, but that it is an indica- 
tion of the expected impunity with which an Austrian 
officer may outrage a British subject, and a precedent and 
encouragement to any one dis to repeat such an 
offence ; in that it is a matter of some concern.” And he 
winds up by expressing the = he feels that the crime 
should be “compromised” [Lord Derby's principle—vide 
Mansion House speech,} and the indignation, as far as he 
is concerned, with which he rejects the offer of the Tuscan 
government, and “any participation in such proceedings,” 


ELECTION MATTERS, 


LONDON. 

Ciry.—Lord John Russell has issued the following 
address to the electors of the City of London, from 
“ Pembroke Lodge,” dated May 22nd. 

GENTLEMEN,— More than ten years have ela) since I 
was requested by a deputation of electors to relinquish the 
seat which I then occupied and become a candidate for the 
city of London. I was at that time in the enj mt of 
the confidence of the electors of Stroud, an had no 
reason to fear that I should lose that confidence at the 
ensuing election. But I was urged to quit that honourable 

»sition on the ground that the battle of free trade was to 
fought, and t - ee for such a battle was the 
metropolitan city of the Uni ingdom. I accepted your 
invitation, and after a close contest was elected by a pr ee 





— 
he pro’ is which the Administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne had laid before Parliament bore the character of a 


marked but gradual advance to the policy of free trade. 
The heavy tax on the importation of corn was to be ex- 
changed for a fixed duty. The differential duties on the 
imports of foreign sugar and foreign timber were to be 
greatly reduced. These is were virtually rejected, 
and the Ministry of Lord Melbourne was at an end. 

The policy of Sir Robert Peel from 1842 to 1845 was 
based on the most enlarged principles of commercial free- 
dom. The articles of corn and s were indeed httle 
affected by that policy; but at the end of 1845 Sir Robert 
Peel pe ma to his colleagues the total, though gradual 
repeal of the duties on corn. He received the support of 
the whole Liberal party in carrying a bill for this 
through both Houses of Parliament. In June, 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel, after accomplishing this great measure, re- 
signed office. In announcing his retirement he 
a hope that his successors would continue his policy, 
namely, the promotion of a free intercourse with i 
nations. 


The late Ministry fulfilled this hope. In 1846 we intro- 


duced and carried a bill for the gradual of the dif- 
ferential duties on sugar. The principle of that bill is still 


in vigour, and in July, 1854, the duties on foreign and co- 





lonial sugar will be equal. In 1849 we proposed and 
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carried the of the navigation laws; last year we 
equalized the duties on coffee, and reduced the differential 
duties on timber. : 

At the same time, we have not been unmindful of those 

interests from which an unjust protection was with- 
~_ ; for instance, in conformity with the estions 
ined in the x a committee of a . ¢ 
Lords, we reduced, ,000/., the stamp duties whic 
heavily on the sale and transfer of land. With 
views, we extended and enlarged the advances for 
drainage and agricultural improvements which had been 
under the Administration of Sir R. Peel. The 
repeal of the navigation laws has been followed by a reduc- 
tion of the burdens imposed by light dues, which have 
been diminished in the case of the coasting trade to little 
more than one-fourth of their previous amount. Other im- 
portant w- ¥ have been made, intended to raise the 
haracter, and p te the interests, of the merchant 
shipping of the country. The question of the Merchant 
Seaman’s Fund, which had so long been a source of dis- 
content among our sailors, has been brought toa satisfactory 
conclusion, with the aid of a liberal contribution from the 
pe purse. The general commerce of the ye A has 
n_ assisted by the increased provision made for colonial 
and foreign packets. In res 
favoured igration and public works by loans guaranteed 
by the home Government. 

It is not necessary for me to celebrate the success of 
measures intended to continue and complete the policy of 
free trade. You will find the more recent facts, furnishing 
the most conclusive proofs of the wisdom of that policy, in 
a financial statement of fa present Chancellor - the 

chequer. That speech rves your attentive study. 

The Hinancial sovelee of the policy of the last 10 years 
ss thus summed up :— 

. Customs’ duties have been repealed or reduced to the 
extent of 9,000,000/. 

2. Excise duties have been repealed or reduced to the 

— of py nape 
3 uties were reduced, in 1860, to the extent of 
00,0001.” 

4. The window duties have been commuted for a house- 
tax, by which relief was given to the extent of 1,200,000/. 

5. uce of Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Taxes 
was, in 1842, 48,000,000/.: in 1861, 46,600,0007. Thus, 
the relief to the country has been 12,200,000/. ; the loss to 
the revenue only 1,400,000/. 

With these facts before us for our information and 
—— T can have no hesitation in accepting the chal- 

mge to decide finally, completely, and conclusively the 
contest between protection and free-trade. 

What the — Ministers may propose to the next 
Parliament I cannot divine. For myself, I shall be ready 
to 





t to our sugar colonies, we 





contend,— 
1, TRat no duty should be imposed on the import of 
corn, éither for protection or revenue. 

2. That the commercial policy of the last ten years is 
not an evil to be mitigated, but a good to be extended,— 
not an unwise and disastrous policy, which ought to be re- 
versed, altered, or modified, but a just and beneficial sys- 
tem, which should be supported, strengthened and upheld. 

There are, however, restrictions on the pursuits of in- 
dustry which still require our attention. 

The transfer of land is still clogged by legal difficulties, 
oem, ope which — y diminish the value of 
that species of property, and to a great degree prevent its 
becoming an rf ae ants for the pp of the lehasidloes 
classes. 

The machinery of the department of the Customs ought 
to be simplified to the utmost extent consistent with the 
safety of the revenue. 

It should be the object of the Legislature to remove, as 
far as possible, those remaining burdens or restrictions 
upon the shipping interest which still impede its prosperity. 

Leaving questions of commercial policy, I must now ad- 
vert to other subjects of importance which, during the 
career of the late Ministry, required from time to time our 
attention. In 1847 the perils and alarms of commerce in- 
duced us to assume the responsibility of suspending the 
law — the issues of the Bank of England. In 
1848 ¢ edhations on the continent of Europe led to a 
threatened disturbance of the public peace in England, 
and wild projects of insurrection in Ireland. These dangers 
were met, and overcome. In 1846, 1847, and 1848 occurred 
the fearful destruction of the potato crop in Ireland by an 

and mysterious disease. The ravages of a dread- 
ful famine were mit by the expenditure of nearly 
8,000,000. of money, in wages to the unemployed and food 
for the starving. Such were the measures of immediate 
— The acts in ——e — _ been passed 

r moting t t trun ilways, for loans for ar- 
terial drainage and improvement, Yor the sale of en+ 
cumbered estates, for amending the provisions of the Poor 
or arg last be a large ee of ag franchise, 

18 groundwork for the permanent 
“Tce ae a 
@ last five years have seen the wise enjoyment and 
sound exercise of constitutional freedom to the great 
united province of Canada. Instead of bickerings between 
the upper and lower provinces, dissensions between the 
Legislative Councils and Representative Assemblies, and 
an executive vibrating between arbitrary power and 
helpless inaction, we have seen all the powers of the State 
working harmoniously together, and a marvellous increase 
in revenue and population reward their efforts. I trust 
that this example will not be lost, either upon other 
colonies in circumstances somewhat similar, or upon the 
Le _" we ~~ 
the West Indian colonies the two great changes 
effected within twenty years, from slavery Py freedom, aa 
from monopoly to competition, have no doubt been severely 
felt, but, generally speaking, these colonies appear to be 
now seeking for a revival of prosperity where alone it can 
nap alia improved methods of cultivation and manu- 


ure. 
Reviewing the policy of the last five years, it has beon 





matter of satisfaction to us who have presided over that 

licy, to witness, on leaving office, the people in the en- 
joyment of greater comfort and increased means, public 
credit fully sustained, taxes largely reduced with scarcely 
any loss of revenue, peace preserved, and the name of 
England respected throughout the world. 

he chief cause of these results must not, however, be 
sought in any existing men, or in any recent measures. 
They flow from the spirit of our people, from Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights, from the freedom of public 
discussion, and the temperate use of power by the Crown, 
the Parliament, and the people. It was from a confidence 
in this wise and considerate use of popular strength that 
we thought it at once just and prudent to extend the 
right of voting for members of Parliament. It appeared 
to us that the advance of the working classes in knowledge 
and intelligence ought to be accompanied by an increased 
share of political power. I am aware how difficult a task 
it is to es in any plan of representation the respect due 
to ancient prescription with the claims of advancing trade, 
increased population, and growing intelligence ; but it ap- 
peared to us wiser to endeavour to make this adjugtment 
when various propositions for the purpose could be calmly 
weighed and deliberately settled, than to wait for the 
storm, when the conflict of the elements might overpower 
the voice of reason, and the rush of the encroaching tide 
obliterate the footmarks of experience. 

There is a subject not strictly connected with the fran- 
chise, but whieh hee an important bearing on the safety of 
our institutions,—I allude to education. Voluntary effort 
has done much, but the means of instruction, even in 
reading and writing, are still unattainable " a great pro- 
portion of our working classes. I can only say, I shall 
pay unremitting attention to a question which so deeply 
affects the future condition of the people. 

Upon another question, which last year so greatly ab- 
sorbed the time and attention of Parliament as to stop the 
progress of many useful measures, I have but a few words 
to say. In arresting what we considered to be an invasion 
of the temporal rights of our Sovereign and of the nation, 
we were scrupulously careful to maintain inviolate the 
sacred prixciple of religious liberty. In the same spirit 
in which I proposed the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, and constantly supported the concession of the 
Roman Catholic claims, I shall continue to act. 

One portion of our fellow-subjects is still excluded from 
the privilege of sitting in Parliament or holding office 
under the Crown. The ensuing elections must determine 
whether the representatives of the people will be prepared 
by large majorities to remove those useless and degrading 
disabilities. The oath taken by members of Parliament 
ought to be the same for all,—simple and not complex,—a 
bond of union, and not a badge of distrust or a source of 
religious discord. 

I have now laid my opinions before you on many sub- 
jects of past and future interest. I have shown you that 
while much has been done, much remains for us to do. 
You will rejoice, as I do, to observe that contests for just 
and useful reforms, though baffled oft, are ever won. 
Measures of religious, civil, and commercial liberty have 
in our own time had their origin, their periods of discussion, 
perhaps of discouragement, have suffered their hour of 
crisis and doubtful victory, have had their day of signal 
triumph, and finally have taken their place among our per- 
manent institutions. Thus it has been with the question 
of Roman Catholic disabilities; thus it has been with Par- 
liamentary reform ; thus it is about to be with free trade. 
In this last struggle I have played a secondary, but not 
unimportant part. It will be no mean glory if, honoured 
with the name of your representative, I shall be enabled 
to promote that great cause which is about to obtain from 
the electors of the united kingdom its final and irrevocable 
triumph. 

Let it, however, be recollected that if the adverse party 
is to be encountered with success, it must be met by the 
free trade reformers in a body. Large and useful im- 
provements in our laws and administration can only be 
effected by the cordial union and untiring energy of all 
friends of enlightened progress, commercial freedom, and 
civil equality. 

I remain your faithful and obliged servant, 
J. Russevt. 

Lord John’s supporters met at the London Tavern 
on Monday, under the presidence of Mr. G. Prescott. 
Mr. Raikes Currie, M.P., moved, and Mr. Thomas 
Hankey seconded, a resolution pledging the Liberal 
party to support collectively Lord John Russell, Sir 
James Duke, and Baron Rothschild on one ticket. A 
diversion was made by Mr. W. D. Saull, who moved 
that each name be put separately. This was supported 
by several gentlemen, and there seemed a good deal of 
division,—the opposition being represented by Mr. 
Alderman Wire, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Charles Gilpin. 
Discord rose very fast, when Mr. Travers stepped in 
with a motion for adjournment, assisted by Mr. W. 
Hawes and others. Several electors spoke in high 
terms of Lord John Russell, and finally the opposition 
unaccountably subsided, the amendments were with- 
drawn, and the resolution carried without opposition. 

Sir James Duke and “ Lionel de Rothschild” have 
issued addresses to the electors; but there is nothing 
new or remarkable in either. 

Finspury.—Mr. Wyld is canvassing the borough, 
and a requisition, it is said, is in course of signature, 
requesting Mr. Alderman Challis to come forward. 
Mr. Wyld is subjected to a pretty severe cross-exami- 
nation, out of which he does not extricate himself very 
successfully. 

SourHWaRK.—Sir W. Molesworth and Alderman 
Hwuphrey have now both put out addresses, The 
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atter says he has always opposed the Maynooth 
dowment, and all similar grants. Mr, Apsley Pallates 
name is placarded as that of the “ resident candidate.” 


ENGLAND AND WALEs, 

Bristor.—The Tory candidate for Bristol js one of 
the new Mongrel species known as “ Free-trade Derby 
ites.” His name is M‘Geachy; he has been in Par. 
liament before; he is described as being a “ 
gentleman, and one who takes especial delight in bej 
called Conservative. He addressed a thin meet} te 
spectably headed on Monday, and is said to have been 
“ warmly received.” He is a Bristol man, 

Hunts.—Mr. Thornhill’s death has left a 
in the representation of Hunts. The new candi 
a Derbyite. Lord Mandeville, like the Premier, be 
gives up Protection—provisionally. Protective dutieg 
have been repealed by the voice of the people legally 
expressed, and only by that voice can they agai 
re-enacted, It would be “ worse than idle to 
that the subject is “ surrounded with the greatest 
difficulties.” Therefore is he glad Lord Derby is 
Minister. But, he will not pledge himself to follow 
Lord Derby blindly, or “ abandon his right of private 
judgment ;” that is to say, when Lord Derby « coases 
to identify himself with a policy” which Mandeville 
thinks right, then Mandeville will vote against Derby. 
Two of the things Lord Mandeville is sure will be done 
are very curious—Lord Derby will neither disturb 
“public tranquillity by fruitless discussions and am 
necessary tampering with legislation, nor ing a. 
knowledged evils to remain unrebuked. Did anyboiy, 
except perhaps the audience of a Mrs, Malaprop, ever 
hear before of unnecessary tamperings? Are there, 
then, such processes as necessary tamperings? And 
what does Lord Mandeville mean by rebuking evils? 
He might as well speak of applauding benefits. But 
if such be Protectionist grammar, what must be Pr. 
tectionist logic ? 

Leeps.—The free-trade Derbyites are represented as 
being in a very deplorable condition in the good town f 
Leeds. Mr. William Beckett has been implored agaia 
to contest the borough on the new political principle~ 
namely, supporting Lord Derby. But he has declined, 

MANCHESTER.— The two opposition candidates ar 
Captain Denman and Mr. George Lock. These gen 
tlemen are holding local meetings. They both profes 
Liberalism of a Whig tendency. Why they should be 
brought forward to disturb the present members, isa 
mystery. 

The sitting members attended a crowded meeting in 
the Free Trade Hall on Wednesday, and were most 
warmly and enthusiastically received. Mr, Gibson 
demolished the Protestant pretexts on which the new 
candidates were introduced ; and Mr. Bright delivered 
a capital speech on Ireland. 

NorTHUMBERLAND (SovrH).—The sitting members, 
Mr. S. Ogle and Mr. Matthew Bell, retire. Two new 
candidates have entered the field to supply the vacancies 
—a supporter of Lord Derby,” in the person of Mr, 
Henry George Liddell, an offshoot of the Tory Ravens- 
worth family; and a free-trader, whose name is W. B. 
Beaumont. 

Norrixenam.—The Liberal cagplidates are Mr 
Gisborne—a man well known in Nottingham—formerly 
a member of the House, and Mr. Strutt, They ad: 
dressed a meeting together on Monday. : 

PortsmovTH.—Lieutenant-General Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarence, G.C.H., having accepted the appointmont 
of Commander of the Forces at Bombay, has withdrawn 
from the candidature for the representation of this 
borough. Viscount Monck, of Ballytrammon, W 
Ireland, has come forward in his stead. In his address 
he says that his “principles are those of liberal and 
enlightened progress.” With regard to the questions 
of Protection and Free-trade, he is “ opposed to any 
taxation upon the food of the people, and desires to #¢ 
carried still further those principles of commerce and 
finance the application of which has up to this time» 
remarkably reduced taxation without diminishing the 
receipts of the Treasury, and placed within the rsth 
of the poor man an increased supply of the necessne 
and comforts of life.” Lord Monck also promises 
advocate a modification of the income-tax, an extension 
of the franchise, and an improved and extended systea 
of education for the benefit of all sects and clase 
Nor are local mutters overlouked by the new 
He promises to advocate the establishment ts 
mercial docks in Portsmouth, and the interest of 
borough and port generally. 

dedeeriete 36s. Grenfell being elected for Winds, 
two gentlemen propose to supply his aad 
French, a liberal and free-trader, living near Yen 
Lord Clinton, whose name is a ae of his 
Tory” and “ Protectionist” principles. 

Wrxpsor.—The election terminated on Saturday, 
in the complete victory of the Free-trade candidate, 
Mr, Grenfell. The numbers were 
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. 330 
Grenfell . - + + «= e 
Vamsittart . . + - 230 

Majority. . . 100 


This is a considerable defeat of the Derbyites, and 
just have materially contributed to weaken Lord 
Derby’s hope of obtaining a monopolist majority. 

SCOTLAND. 
Hunpixcton Burens.—We cannot look for literary 
excellence in an address to electors, but we may, in these 
expect that a candidate for a “ well-educated” 
Scotch constituency will have the average command over 
words. Mr. Swinton, however, the new Derbyite can- 
didate for the suffrages of the Haddington burghs, 
in the following fashion among the elements of 
the British language. He is speaking of education, 
aod he says, “I am firmly persuaded that for the 
training of youth to present usefulness or future hap- 
sound religious instruction is also highly indis- 
ble ;” and he feels convinced “ that the unanimity 
which prevails in Scotland on this point affords peculiar 
facilities for the introduction of measures calculated to 
supply in an efficient and satisfactory manner the ex- 
isting deficiencies in the means of education.” Mr. 
Swinton says, he comes forward at the request of a 
*\arge and influential” number of the electors. If they 
understand his address they see further into a millstone 
than their neighbours. Are these the people who be- 
come stone blind ? 

It is an omen of better times, that in none of the 
twenty-one constituencies at present represented by 
Conservative members, has a “ Liberal” ventured to 
offer himself as an intending candidate at the approach- 
ing election. On the other hand, ten of the thirty 
constituencies at present represented by “ Liberals,” 
have already been addressed by Conservative can- 
didates ; and we are not without hopes that in five or 
six others Conservatives will yet muke their appear- 
ance—Edinburgh Advertiser. [Of course, this must 
be taken with a grain or two of doubt. The <Adver- 
tiser is Tory. 

IRELAND. 

CasHEL.—Supporters of Lord Derby rise up every- 
where. In some instances the adjective “ independent” 
is prefixed. For example, at Cashel, Sir Timothy 
O’Brien, Bart., is to be opposed by a gentleman named 
Hume, who starts as “an independent supporter of 
Lord Derby’s Government.” 

Dowy.—Mr. Vandeleur Stewart, the “ nominee” of 
his “ patron,” Vane Londonderry, unable to bear up 
against the scandals of the Ker correspondence, retires 
from the field. 

Trater.—Mr. Maurice O’Connell must feel that his 
hold on Tralee is slight, for after pleading guilty to 
the charge of neglecting his duties, he adds, that if 
they will but trust him again, he will pledge his “so- 
lemn promise as a Christian and a gentleman not again 
to be a defaulter in that regard.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 
REPORT. 
Tak Report of the Oxford University Commission, 
forming a folio volume of some 800 pages, has been 
presented. In excusing the length of their Report, 
the commissioners say :— 

“The great aim and purpose of the statutes, both 
of the university and of the colleges, was to perpetuate 
What seemed expedient at the time of their enactment, 

means of laws intended to be unalterable. If we 
look only to their statutes, the colleges of Oxford are 
now what they were in the times of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, and, if the Laudian code be binding, the 
University of Oxford is now what it was in the time 
of King Charles I.; but, in fact, almost every distinct 
Purpose and every particular object of the founders, 
almost every detail of government and administration 
has been neglected or superseded ; therefore, the pecu- 
liar character of the university and colleges of Oxford 
made It necessary to give some account of their 
aaent condition, in order to show what their present 
condition would be if the statutes were still main- 

The contrariety between the state of things 
presumed by the statutes and that produced by the 
of time could not be made clear without some 
Mawiry into the ancient state of the several academical 
and for this reason we have deemed it neces- 

sary to enter into such inquiries at some length.” 
e@ chief recommendations of the 
very succinctly stated as follows: 
ne Laudian code to be 
Siven for all future 
tutes, some few fun 

The body 


80 88 to consist of all 


Report may be 





indemnified, and full power 
alterations or abrogations of sta- 
damental reservations excepted. 

called “Congregation” to be remodelled, 
heads of houses, the proctors, 
rs and public lecturers, together with the 
of all colleges and halls; that the mem- 


senior tutors 





Past alterations of 


bers of this body should possess the right of originating 
measures, that it should be convened by the Vice- 
Chancellor to discuss measures only on the written 
request of a fixed number of its members; that it 
should be empowered to appoint “ Delegacies” or 
standing committees ; that its members should be al- 
lowed to address the house in English ; that measures, 
after being passed by this House of Congregation, 
should be proposed to the House of Convocation simply 
for acceptance or rejection in the same manner that 
measures emanating from the hebdomadal board are 
now proposed; that these changes being made, the 
hebdomadal board should continue to discharge its 
executive and administrative functions, and should also 
retain its present right of originating measures. 

The most important functions of the university to 
belong to the professorial body alone, that body, how- 
ever, being very extensively remodelled. The proctors 
to severally hold office for two years, the first year of 
the one coinciding with the last year of the other; the 
duties of the office being confined to matters of disci- 
pline, and the election being vested in Congregation 
without the restraint of the Caroline Cycle. The dis- 
ciplinary changes include the abolition of promissory 
oaths, the discontinuance of the distinction between 
noblemen, gentlemen commoners, and commoners; a 
check on the credit given to undergraduates by the 
early presentation of bills, and the recovery of debts in 
open court ; and the liberty for the foundation of halls 
as well as for residence in private lodgings, under due 
superintendence, without connexion with any college 
or hall. 

The alterations affecting the studies of the university 
are equally extensive. The commissioners propose a 
public examination before matriculation ; the option of 
some special branch of study in the latter part of the 
academic course ; four professorial boards for the regu- 
lation of studies, viz., for theology, mental philosophy 


SSS 


acknowledged the “ Health of the Foreign Ministers.” 
He eulogized the London companies, and complimented 
the fishmongers on the fact that the lord mayor who 
treacheronsly killed Wat Tyler in a parley, was a mem- 
ber of the company; a compliment which the dis- 
tinguished fishmongers present loudly cheered. “The 
House of Peers,” brought out Lord Clanricarde and 
Earl Grey. The “Health of Lord Clarendon” was 
specially proposed, as he had that day been enrolled as 
a fishmonger. In doing so, the Prime Warden warmly 
praised the Irish policy of the late Lord Lieutenant. 
Lord Clarendon expressed his grateful acknowledg- 
ments, and recapitulated what he had done for Ireland. 
One passage in his speech is sufficiently out of the or- 
dinary routine of after-dinner orations, to warrant spe- 
cial notice. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ permit me to take this oppor- 
tunity, now that Iam addressing men of business--men 
ere a ew in the accumulation and bare ee ta 
wealth—to express m rise that Engli 
not flow somewhat lawe tealy ‘nto fooleaa At this 
moment, when Free-trade is falsifying almost all the pre- 
dictions of its opponents (cheers), when we find that 
that nondescript thing which, in Protectionist is 
usually called ‘ the selfish and untaxed forei (laughter) 
is content to take something else from us than our specie 
in return for the large quantity of food which our pedple 
have always been able to consume, but never till now were 
permitted to buy (hear, hear),—when we find that we are 
suffering rather from a repletion of our bullion, I must say 
it is a wonder to me that a portion of our superfluity does 
not seek that return which it would find in Ireland. (Heat, 
hear.) You have some of the best land of the country in 
the market; the most minute information can be 
respecting it ; it is to be had at a price which could not be 
displeasing to the purchaser, however it might to the 
owner or incumbrancer (a laugh) ; you acquire a title with 
a cheapness and facility that to us, accustomed to our old 
English mode of proceeding, seems absolutely fabulous, 
(Hear, hear.) There are—I speak with some 
upon the subject—there are as good ‘ diggings’ to be had in 





and philology, jurisprudence and history, mathematical 
and physical science ; the entire reconstruction and re- 
endowment of the professorships, partly by the appli- 
cation of college fellowships to the purpose ; the elec- 
tion of professors by the Crown, or the proposed Con- 
gregation, instead of by the Convocation ; the absolute 
removal of restrictions from university scholarships 
and prizes, and the formation of libraries and museums 
of physical science under the entire management of 
the professors. With regard to the revenues of the 
university, it is proposed to publish all accounts, in- 
cluding those of the press ; to equalize fees ; to confine 
the funds of the university to university purposes, and 
to remit the stamp duties on matriculation and degrees. 

Among the changes proposed in the constitution and 
government of the colleges, we note the creation of 
professor-fellowships, and the limitation of scholarships 
to a term of not more than five years; the opening 
of all foundations to the whole university except in 
special cases ; the election of heads of houses from the 
whole body of Masters of Arts, and, if possible, by the 
fellows of the college; the regular and effective visita- 
tion of the colleges, with annual reports to the Crown, 
and the power of making and repealing statutes. The 
commissioners, after carefully summing up their la- 
bours, add :— 

“Of the proposals which affect the university, the 
most important are those which we have made for re- 
modelling the constitution and for abolishing the ex- 
isting monopoly of the colleges and hulls, by aliowing 
students to reside at Oxford without the expense of 
connexion with those bodies. In regard to the col- 
leges, we would especially urge the immediate necessity 
of opening the fellowships and scholarships, of attach- 
ing professorships to certain colleges, of increasing the 
number and value of scholarships, of granting to the 
colleges the power of altering the statutes, and, above 
all, of prohibiting as unlawful the oaths to observe the 
statutes.” 

We shall, in future numbers, with more particularity 
examine the conclusions of this very interesting Re- 
port, in their present bearings and prospective ten- 
dencies. 





FEASTING AMONG THE FISHMONGERS. 


Every now and then the great City companies give 
banquets to political notables. One such occurred on 
the evening of the Derby-day, at Fishmonger’s-hall. 
The Prime Warden of the company presided, and 
among the “distinguished guests” were Earl Grey, 
Lord Palmerston, the Earl of Clarendon, and Sir 
Charles Wood. The diplomatists were represented by 
the American and Persian Ministers; and there werea 
sprinkling of members of the lower House, two ad- 
mirals, several high functionaries of the law, and, of 
course, a goodly number of aldermen and citizens. 
After dinner, ‘“‘ Welcome” was proclaimed by the dis- 
tinguished Harker, and the “ loving cup” went round. 
Then the toasts were given. The American minister 





Ireland as there - poe (hear, hear), and with = 
eater security to life and property, notwithstanding 
tnt ~ may (Hear, hea.) «We at now in the 

ourth circuit of ju con; nd juries 
improvements ‘a smoot habite and ‘icantoy Drei aus 
| (hear); and I can assure you, from my own knowledge, 
| that English immigrants are alwa wdeeme in Ireland, 
| and always prosperous. (Cheers.)” 
| Lord Palmerston’s health was drank, and he was ° 
| described as “ an honorary member, whom the company 
| was always gratified to welcowne.” He was further 
| exalted as a peace-with-honour minister. 
| Lord Palmerston echoed the last sentence of the 

Prime Warden. His object had been “ to preserve the 
| peace of the country without any derogation of its 

honour ;” and he asserted “that the name of English- 
men stands as proudly now as it ever did in the minds 
| and the opinions of the people of the other nations of 
the world. (Cheers.)” He defined the “first duty” 
of a foreign minister as consisting in the extension of 
commerce ; and he instanced the American and Persian 
ambassadors, sitting at the same table, as a proof of 
the way in which commerce drew the nations toge- 
ther. Then he spoke with emphasis of the United 
States. 

“T cannot refrain from remarking also, that we have 
heard with great pleasure and delight the manner in which 
— regenera yar the bogey eye —~ ex —a 
self in re; e people coun ’ ; 
and this — I may, I think, be pormitied to say, that 
when that distinguished representative of one of the greate 


est and mightiest nations of the earth shall return to his 
home after the performance of his duties in this country, 
he will leave behind him, as I can assure you, friendships 
which will be lasting as life (cheers), founded on that 
sonal knowledge — his residence Dene be has ~ 
us to acquire, t t distinguished les ma 
combined with the most dawing: and estimable qualities 
of private life. (Cheers.)” 

He wound up, in common with preceding speakers, 
by exhorting the audienee not to relinquish Free-trade. 
When Lord Palmerston sat down, he was cheered more 
loudly than any other speaker. Soon after, the com- 
pany broke up. 





EPSOM RACES. 
In spite of the unfavourable weather on Tuesday last, 
the first day of Epsom Races was attended bya 
number than usual of racing men, and the day’s sport 
was as satisfactory as had been anticipated. 

The Craven Stakes of 10 sovs. each, with 30 added, 
were won by Mr. G. Henry’s Butterfly, 3 yrs., ridden 
by Kendall. 

The Horton Stakes of 3 sovs. each, with 30 added, 
were won by Mr. Morris’s Harefoot, 4 yrs., ridden by 


Basham. 

The Heatheote Plate of 50/., for all by Lord 
Chesterfield’s Senorita, 3 yrs., ridden by Wells 

The Manor Plate of 100 sovs., by Mr. Magenis’s 
Heriot, 4 yrs, ridden by Freeborne. 

Before the starting of this race, one of the horses, 
Miss Bundy, jumped over the ropes, fell, and rolled 
over her jockey, who was much bruised. 

The Woodcote Stakes of 10 sovs. each, with 100 
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THE LEADER. 


[Sarurnay, 





added, for two-yr.-olds, were won by Mr. Oldacre’s 
Orestes, ridden by Templeman. 

On Wednesday the soaking rain which fell all day 
dimmed the splendour of the Derby day, and dimi- 
nished the concourse of visitors to the race-course, yet 
the Downs displayed a goodly multitude. 

The Carew Stakes, which opened the day, attracted 
little notice. Then followed the great event of the 
day, 

THE DERBY. 


For this race there were 181 subscribers of 50/. | 





each. There were 27 starters. Just before they got | 


off, Little Harry was the favourite, the odds against 
him being 7 to 2. The horses proceeded to the post 
about half-past three. 

Lord Exeter declared to win with Stockwell. A good 
start was effected after a couple of failures, Little Harry, 
immediately after leaving the post, taking a slight lead, 
closely waited on by Stockwell, Hobbie Noble, King Pepin, 
and Harbinger, King of Trumps and-Orelio next, and the 
whole lot, with the exception of Treasurer and Maidstone, 
lying up in very close order. With one or two changes of 


no moment they ran to the bend, where Stockwell and — 
ic 


Pepin gave way, Harbinger took the second place, an 
Hobbie Noble the third—next to him in a body coming 
Womersley, Chief Baron Nicholson, King of Trumps, Bar- 
barian, Daniel O’ Rourke, Aleoran, Augur, and Stockwell. 
Harbinger was beaten in making the turn, and at the road 
Little lon showed symptoms of distress—a few strides 
further he gave way, and Barbarian took a decided lead, 
Hobbie Noble and Chief Baron Nicholson lying second and 
third on the lower side, and Daniel O’ Rourke fourth on 
their right. The race from the half distance was left to 
this lot, Daniel O’Rourke, who came with a rush a few 
strides from the chair, winning by half a length, Barbarian 
beating Chief Baron Nicholson a length for the second 
place, and the latter beating Hobbie Noble by a head; 
Alcoran was fifth, and King of Trumps sixth. The race 
was run in 3 min. 2 sec. 

Three other races concluded the day’s sport. 

Thursday was what is called an “ off day,” and it 
was so in every sense of the word. There was nothing 
attractive in the racing bill of fare; the fields were 
small, the company thin, and the weather dull and 
misty. 





EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 


Aw important meeting was held on Thursday, in the 
Vestry Rooms of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
to promote the emigration of the poor who from want of 
employment were obliged to demand relief. The Rev. H. 
Mackenzie, vicar of the parish, presided, and conducted 
the proceedings in a manner which we should like to see 
imitated among his clerical brethren. He spoke kindly of 
the poor, and defended them from the reproach of idleness, 
which from 15 years’ experience he dodusel they did not 
teserve. His argument was, that England had a surplus 
of labour,—Australia a deficiency ; there were poor persons 
willing to emigrate, and funds alone were wanted. This, 
for their own sakes, the rate-payers would do well to supply. 
The resolution submitted to the meeting was— 

“That the churchwardens and overseers be empowered 
to raise a sum of 1,000/., to defray the expenses of sending 
out to Australia poor persons having settlements in the 
= and willing to emigrate, under such rules and regu- 

tions as the Poor Law Board are willing to sanction.”’ 

Duly seconded and supported, the resolution was met by 
an amendment to defer its consideration to that day six 
months. 

Some of the opponents were unwilling to send out 
paupers to speculate in the gold fields; others were afraid 
that, by reducing the supply of labour at home, wages 
would be raised. One rate-payer, by name Laburm, re- 

resented himself as being in a most unfortunate state. 

e said he looked upon the proposal with “jealousy, fear, 
and dismay.” He accused the board of guardians of being 
“too confiding, too good, too unsuspicious ;” and then he 
a ey evidence that, in addition to his feelings of jea- 

sy, fear, and dismay which actuated him, he was ex- 
tremely “credulous” also, for he believed there was “a 
scheme on foot among the lowest classes, to live upon those 
immediately above them.” Ultimately, the amendment 
was rejected, and the original motion carried by a large 
majority. A poll was demanded, but properly refused by 
the vicar. , 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From our own CorresponvEnT. ] 


Terrer XXII, 
Paris, Tuesday Evening, 25th May, 1952. 
We have had news of M. Heeckeren, Bonaparte’s En- 
voy Extraordinary to Vienna, but the intelligence is far 
from being satisfactory to the Government. Austria 
treated M. Heeckeren’s proposition for the re-mapping 
of Europe with disdain. He was referred to the Em- 
peror of Russia, and accordingly left for Berlin on the 
21st. You will remember that in my last letter I said 
M. Heeckeren was sent on a secret mission. But on 
the very evening of his departure, the particulars of 
the famous meeting of the Council of State, and the 
object of the mission were known everywhere. Louis 
Bonaparte, furious at finding his state secrets no secret 
at all, gave orders for the immediate denial of M. 
Heeckeren’s mission. So it came to pass that, while 
the Austrian papers were announcing his arrival in 
Vienna, M. Heeckeren, according to the Strasburg 


papers, had merely gone into Alsace on family affairs, 
and, on the same authority, the report of his going to 
Germany was said to be false. This clumsily managed 
affair has been well laughed at. When M. Heeckeren 
reached Vienna, he found the Holy Alliance re-organized. 
The three Northern Powers have bound themselves to 
act together in future. There is to be no more single- 
handed diplomacy, as was the wont of Prince Schwarz- 
enberg last January. The diplomatic notes of the three 
courts are henceforth to hold one and the same lan- 
guage. The treaties of 1815 are to be vigorously up- 
held and carried out, as the only basis of power in 
Europe. By virtue of the same treaties the principle 
of “ Divine Right” is recognised as the only possible 
principle of government ; and the Powers have pledged 
themselves to adopt every means within their reach to 
re-establish the Bourbons, in the person of the Comte 
de Chambord, on the throne of France. It was after 
these declarations and engagements had been made, 
that M. Heeckeren, the secret envoy of Louis Bona- 
parte, came forward with his propositions. He was 
the laughing-stock of the diplomatic circle at Vienna, 
and the butt of their ironical politeness. M. Nessel- 
rode assured poor M. Heeckeren that the Emperor 


| Nicholas, his master, was really Louis Bonaparte’s best 





friend, and, “in that capacity,” added M. Nesselrode, 
in an under tone, turning to his friend, “to save M. 
Bonaparte from the guillotine or the gallows, he desires 
to restore him to the sweets of private life.” 

Matters are no better at home than abroad. By a 
kind of tacit understanding among all parties, the Go- 
vernment is compressed within the barest limits of its 
functions. Hedged in on all sides, poor Bonaparte re- 
minds one of a squirrel in its cage. 

The hostility of the Royalists is terrible. They turn 
largely to account their money, and influence, and the 
provincial administrations, of which they hold the 
monopoly. They are working the masses, and sowing 
gold and silver broad-cast. At Saumur, the non-com- 
missioned officers of the military school of cavalry, 
seduced by the Royalists, at a public banquet, sang a 
song, the chorus of which was “ Vive le Roi!” and 
after the banquet paraded the town to the same tune. 
Only think of the consternation of the local government 
officials!’ The Legitimists are above all striving for 
unity of action. For this purpose, M. Berryer has 
gone to Frohsdorf to confer with the Due de Lévis, the 
principal adviser of the Comte de Chambord. To coun- 
terbalance the power of the Legitimists, Louis Bona- 
parte is seeking by every means in his power to gain 
the clergy. His grand motive power being money, he 
has increased the salary of the upper and second-class 
clergy. The pay of the Archbishop of Paris is to be 
raised from 40,000 to 50,000 francs. The other four- 
teen archbishops are to have 20,000 francs, instead of 
15,000, as heretofore. The sixty-five bishops are each 
to be raised from 10,000 to 12,000 franes, and so on 
downwards, in proportion to the rank of the several 
parties benefited ; besides one million which is to be 
added to four millions already destined for the repairs 
and maintenance of cathedrals, bishoprics, and semi- 
naries. Well, the church will take the money, and 
still be hostile to Bonaparte. Whatever power or in- 
fluence he allows the clergy to assume, it will be turned 
against himself. Their arrogance is already intolerable. 
Availing themselves of Bonaparte’s hypocritical reli- 
gious tendencies, they are establishing in the _ pro- 
vincial towns the procession of the holy sacrament, 
which had been suppressed since 1830, in all the 
localities where there were any Protestant inhabitants. 
The local authorities are much perplexed at this fresh 
encroachment. At Orleans the procession was allowed 
by the Prefect ; at Lille and Bordeaux the procession 
was forbidden, whereupon the clergy appealed for re- 
dress to the piety of Louis Bonaparte, who doubtless 
will decide against the prefects. 

The Orleanists, on their side, are not idle; they still 
point their hidden batteries against Bonaparte. The 
Duchess of Orleans, following the example of the Comte 
de Chambord, has addressed two letters to her friends, 
the Maréchale Lobau and the Marquise de VAigle, 
urging them to induce her partisans to refuse the 
oath to Louis Bonaparte. In these letters the Duchess 
of Orleans makes an important declaration: she states 
that hitherto she has been the only obstacle in the way 
of the “fusion,” but she will now abdicate the preten- 
sions of her son, and will join her mother-in-law, the 
ex-Queen Amélie, and the Princes of Orleans, in reco- 
gnising the Comte de Chambord as the legitimate King 
et France. 

These letters, of which lithograph copies are being 
circulated, have been a sad blow to poor Bonaparte. If 
these things continue for three months longer, he will 
be compelled to make friends with the Republicans, 
and ery “Vive la République !” 

The coalition of every shade of royalism, and the 
absence of all confidence in the durability of the present 





4 —— 
-— of things, paralyzes business transactions entirely 
1e stagnation is complete. A certain number of . 

actionist manufacturers and provincial merchants, whe 
hailing Bonaparte as their saviour, happy to be . 
livered from the terrible perspective of 1859 had be. 
lieved that an unheard-of commercial prosperit 

bout to dawn, and who, somewhat hastily y Was 
abou . 0, Somewhat iastily, had made 
large purchases of merchandise for manufacture 
sale, finding themselves without purchasers for thes 
goods, are now the first to curse the government of 
Louis Bonaparte. He, still aping the political econom 
of “ My Uncle,” thought that a series of balls given 
the official world, would be sufficient to bring about an 
activity in business. The official world dances, but 
still trade does not flourish. Bonaparte, however, hag 
at length found the remedy : the Minister of Justice 
alone, in order not to compromise the dignity of the 
law, had abstained hitherto, under every form of g0- 
vernment, from giving balls. Bonaparte has now sig. 
nified to him, and all the judges, that they must give 
evening parties; and he is persuaded that commercial 
dulness must yield to the combined influence of 80 many 
contredanses and polkas. 

Meanwhile, the refusals to take the oath are dai} 
multiplying. In the departments of the Gard, Ie é 
Vilaine, Loire Inférieure, Haute Garonne, Calvados, 
L’Aisne, Meurthe, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Nord, Pas de 
Calais, l’Oise, Maine et Loire, l’Allier, and the Tarn, 9 
very great number of the members of the general Coungils 
General have resigned. M. Baze, the famous questor of 
the National Assembly, and the personal enemy of the 
President, has sent in his resignation as member of the 
general council of Lot et Garonne. He addressed g 
letter on the subject to the prefect of Agen, the terns 
of which, both for pungency and bitterness, are said to 
go even beyond the celebrated letter of General Chap. 
garnier. Generals Bedeau and Leflo have also sent g 
letter to the Minister of the Interior, refusing to take 
the oath. As for the matter of retrospective history 
raised in General Changarnier’s letter, the fact is now 
established, that Bonaparte songht to bribe Changarnier 
with money. In vain did Granier de Cassagnae, the 
condottiero of the Elys¢e, try to divert public attention 
by accusing the General of having formed a plot against 
the President, for M. Mol, called in as witness and 
denouncer, replied by a solemn denial.  Granier de 
Cassagnac having replied, that what M. Molé denied 
M. La Rochejaquelin, the Legitimist representative, 
could affirm, the latter published a letter in all the 
newspapers, in which he declared that “the statement 
made by M. Granier de Cassagnac was false from begin- 
ning to end.” The ministerial papers having then 
been driven to allege, in their own justification, that it 
was in the committee of permanence General Changar- 
nier had proposed the overthrow of Louis Bonaparte’s 
government, and that he was there opposed by M. 
Molé; it was proved the ministerial papers were 
guilty of a gross falsehood; that it was subsequent 
to the review at Satory, and after the attempts at 
bribery which Bonaparte had made upon General Chan- 
garnier had been revealed to the comumittee of perma- 
nence, that General Changarnier having asked for carle 
blanche to act as circumstances might require, the com- 
mittee, by the advice of M. Molé, had rejected the re- 
quest by a majority of one vote only. That it was not 
a question of plotting against the government, but, on 
the contrary, the adoption of means to defeat Bon 
parte’s conspiracy against the National Assembly, Cas 
sagnac’s barefaced assertions had, however, from the 
first, been treated with the contempt they deserved. In 
several café’s the Constitutionnel was torn up. At 
Tortoni’s, and in other eafé’s, Granier de Cassagnac’s 
article was burnt, and several young men publicly at 
nounced their intention of provoking the vil follict 
laire, as Granier was some time since designated by 
M. Creton, to fight. Several officers, friends of the 
exiled generals, imitated the example of the young me. 
More than thirty challenges have been addressed to 
him. The editors of the Corsaire wrote a collective 
article in their paper to the same effect. Granier de 
Cassagnac replied to M. Saint Pair, one of them, that 
he could not accept the challenge of any clown who 
chose to call him out. M. Saint Pair has promised the 
gentleman a good caning the first time they meet. 
Granier de Cassagnac, to put a stop to this shower of 
cartels, has declared that he will not fight with any 
other than either of the offended generals. The pre- 
sumption of the varlet! 

In the meantime a_ subscription, which already 
amounts to 325,000 franes, has been started for Ge 
Changarnier. 

On Monday, Louis Bonaparte, following the example 
of the First Consul, and decked with the uniform of a 
councillor, presided over a meeting of the Council . 
State. He was surrounded by the Ministers of Public 
Instruction, of the Interior, and ef Finance. 
question under consideration was the proposed that 
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pablic education, which he desires to see passed by the | 

Jative Body before the end of the session. Bona- 

¥g mania for adopting different uniforms as each 

qecasion may require, is considered very amusing. He 

is compared to Maitre Jaques, Harpagon’s cook and | 
eoachman, who says to his master,—“ Is it as coach- 
If it be as coachman, 

If as cook, I will | 

= 


pan or as cook you address me? 
gat until _I put on my livery. 
ickly put on my white apron. — 
The Legislative Body oppose this bill ; they would 
wr the Falloux Act passed last year. The clandes- 
tine hostility of the Assembly to the Government waxes 
and increases in intensity. The commission 
an the budget invited the Ministers to attend upon 
them to furnish details and explanations on several 
items entered in the budget. The Ministers sent word 
they had other business to attend to, and referred the 
coumittee to their clerks. ‘The clerks, when applied 
to, answered they had nothing to say on the subject ; 
that they had furnished all the necessary documents to 
the Couneil of State, and that therefore the Council 
was the proper quarter to apply to. The deputies, much 
irritated at this treatment, delegated M. Billault, pre- 
ident of the Legislative Body, and M. Gouin, chairman 
of the committee on the budget, to lay their grievances 
before Bonaparte. Bonaparte replied, that Ais Consti- 
tition forbade any communication whatever between 
the Legislative Body and the Executive, and that it 
was the duty of the Legislative Body to conform to 
this rule. ‘MM. Billault and Gouin withdrew, con- 
siderably mortified. They are, however, determined 
to ject certain articles of the budget. 


In the Provinces the agitation increases, In the 


| added. 


south the authorities are continually being insulted ; | 


and in the rural districts it requires the military force 
to disperse the congregation of the people. There has 
been an outbreak at Lambessa, at which the troops 
were obliged to fire on the transported exiles. Four of 
the prisoners were afterwards shot. 

The war of “ Notices” 
The pretexts for giving these warnings are most absurd 
and derisory. The 
“notice” for having declared the press was not free ; 
“which,” said the prefect, “is an insult to the law 
on the press, and to the government which originated 
it.” The Prefect of Amiens went still further, he 
summoned the journal of that town to insert a speech 
delivered at the Hotel de Ville of Paris. If this state 
of things goes on much longer, the papers will be filled 
with official notices, or with articles on matters which 
do not interest their respective localities, but forced 
upon them by the Government. Let the Conciliateur 
del Indre beware in future of asserting that the press 
is not free. 

Orders have been issued for the sale of the furniture 
of the Chateau d’En, belonging to the house of Orleans. 


Yoneiliateur de l’Indre received a 


still rages against the press. | 


Public Instruction, lately held by M. Farini, is provision- 
ally entrusted to M. Boncompagni. M. ora re- 
tains the department of War, to which that of Marine is 
M. d’Azeglio has declared to the Chamber that 
the late crisis was occasioned, not by any difference between 
him and his late colleagues in matter of principles, but 
only in the manner of applying them—that all were de- 
voted to the constitution and meant to support it. 

It seems probable that M. Cavour will return to office. 
He has promised to support his provisional locum tenens, 
M. Cibrario. 

The late Minister of Public Instruction, M. Farini, is 
said to have been obnoxious as a Roman refugee, and as 
a moderate liberal, to the diplomatic allies of the Pope. 

Great agitation prevails in Switzerland, in the Catholic 
canton of Fribourg (the leading member of the Sonder- 
bund, in 1847). The government of the canton is demo- 
cratic, but the majority of the se og Catholic and 
reactionist, had ref to acknowledge the radical con- 
stitution. The opposition is supported by the Federal 
Council at Berne, and fomented by France and Austria. 

The programme for a grand popular meeting to be held 
at Posieux, near Basle, on the 24th inst., was published in 
the Suisse of the 20th, and approved by the Federal 
Council. 

The Cantonal Government having seized the proclama- 
tion and stopped the presses from which it issued, two 
members of the provisional committee repaired to Berne 
for Federal protection; whereupon the Federal Govern- 


| ment openly declared against the proceedings of the can- 


tonal council of Fribourg in interdicting the meeting. 

M. Charles, a member of the provisional committee who 
drew up the proclamation, has since been arrested by the 
Cantonal Government, and various other arrests have 
followed. 

A collision was feared on the 24th. 

Meanwhile, in the Assemblée Nationale of Paris appears 
along letter addressed to M. de Montalembert, on the 
subject of Switzerland, which is the more worthy of notice, 
as at this moment, under the countenance of the French 
government, agents of the Papal government are recruit- 
ing soldiers for the Pope in the regions of the Doubs and 
Jura, where the influence of the head of the church party 
is paramount. In this letter, signed by M. Leopold de 
Gaillard, the uppermost proposition enforced throughout 
is an opinion uttered by Napoleon when First Consul: 
“ Rither a Switzerland friendly to France, or no Switzer- 
land at all.” This correspondent describes as a political 
necessity the design of the First Consul to annex to France 
all those parts of Switzerland whose inhabitants resembled 
in their manners and ideas the SS of Franche 
Comté. The presence of General Dufour, as negotiator of 
the confederation, at Paris, and his frequent interviews 
with Count Turgot, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Louis Napoleon, give considerable prominence at this mo- 
ment to the Swiss question, and the progress of events in 
that fermenting union of small states is watched with con- 
siderable interest. 

The Empress of Russia arrived at Wiesbaden on the 
evening of the 23d. 

The Leipsic Gazette announces that, in the highest 
financial circles of Frankfort, a report was current that the 
Emperor of Russia had given orders to subscribe to the 
loan of thirty-five millions of florins opened in Austria, in 
order to employ the twenty-nine millions of franes which 


| he has drawn from France in consequence of the conver- 


The decrees of the 22nd of January are still being en- | 


foreed, as you perceive. On this subject it is said the 
Council of State is prepared to act in opposition to 
Bonaparte, M. Cornudet, who was entrusted with the 
drawing up of the report on the matter of e« mpetencies, 
Which had been submitted to the Council of State, has 
deen advised by the Prefect of the Seine, that the tri- 
bunal of Paris had declared itself competent to decide 
upon the validity of the decrees of the 22nd of January. 
The report is, therefore, adverse to the pretensions of 
the executive, and declares the ordinary tribunals 


to be competent to judge in the matter. President 
Maillard, M. Marchand, and many more councillors are 
of this opinion. ” 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
a Monit. ur of the 27th inst. declares that there is not 
the slightest foundation for the statement in some foreign 
purnas that the President of the Republic exercises at 


this ont s . ‘ 
'sthoment at Madrid an influence contrary to the Con- 
itution, 


General Bede; 
88 follows :— 
Monsieure Je Ministre, 


2u’s letter of refusal to take the oath, runs 


Which the oath i -A decree fixes the delay within 
Deprived, - 1 paced upon soldiers ought to be jkcen: 
My ow sd ana of the law since the 2nd of Decem- 
yt pa — abstain from responding to this injunction. 
eae — that my silence should be misinterpreted. 
pect and tte had always for principle and aim the res- 
alone Wdlentie a of the laws. T have been for this cause 
ilies and ty arrested, imprisoned, and proscribed. In- 
= miiite’s sty ution do not change the convictions of an 
General Left, I refuse the oath. BEDEAU, General. 
written « bem os ps the Questors of the Assembly, has 
sime ie and touching letter from Jersey, to the 


dare tare been grand feastings and carousals at Berlin 
hearts of the 2 at the Czar, who has been stealing the 
paternal bed SUnnees and ladies, and giving lessons in 
The Pa ist Ser to Prussia and Hanover. 
cation of the 7 crisis at Turin has resulted in a modifi- 
capa, and Por: rt ministry. M M. d Azeglio, Paleo- 
of Foreign Afni 1 mare resumed their respective portfolios 
Coupagni has airs, Public Works, and Interior; M. Bon- 
y M. Galy accepted the department of Justice, vacated 
‘ .~vagno; and M. Cibrario has been named Minis- 
mance, in lieu of M. Cavour. The Department of 


lar of F 





sion of the 5 per cents. 
The Emperor has not received any of the diplomatic 


| corps: but on the occasion of a review, he conversed with 





the British Ambassador, on horseback. This meeting was 
of course pre-arranged. ' 

The Vienna Imperial Gazette contains in its official 
columns a statement, in which, after acknowledging the 
urgent necessity for restricting the public expenditure as 
far as possible, the government announces its intention to 
regard frugality as an especial duty. The ministers have 
submitted the expenses of the several bureaux to a strict 
examination, wal announce reductions to the extent of 
14,268,290 florins, exclusive of a saving of 2,600,000 
florins on the military budget. It is singular that this 
announcement should be simultaneous with the projected 
loan of 3,500,0007., now afloat in London and Frankfort. 

It is said that some 28,000 men will manceuvre at 
Czegled, on the occasion of the Emperor's approaching 
visit to Hungary. 

The abolition of the constitution of 1848 has caused great 
dissatisfaction amongst the Moderate party in Tuscany. 
Some persons go the length of being apprehensive of de- 
monstrations at the end of May, on the anniversaries of 
the combats of Montanara and Curtatona, where the 
Tuscans behaved gallantly. The names of the persons 
who there distinguished themselves were inscribed in the 
church of Santa Croce, and the government has given 
orders to have them removed. 

The clergy of Lucea, supported by the Court of Rome, 
continue to offer opposition to the Leopoldine laws, to 
which the Tuscan clergy have been long subjected. It is 
said that M. de Montessuy, the French minister, who has 
returned to Florence, is charged to support M. Baldasse- 
roni, the President of the Council, in the steps which he 
may think fit to take for the maintenance of these laws. 

A letter from Rome states that M. Thiers has had an 
interview with the Pope and with Cardinal Antonelli. 

A letter from Rome of the 20th states that a new con- 
tract has just been concluded by the municipal council 
with a British capitalist, for the lighting of Rome by gas. 
Four or five years ago, another had been concluded for the 
same purpose with two Bolognese, who, though they paid 
down caution money tothe amount of 60,000f., never com- 
menced the works. This caution money is now to be ap- 
plied towards carrying out the new contract. The square 
of St. Peter's, the Vatican, the Corso, and the Piazza del 
Popolo, di Spagna and Colonna, are to be lighted first, and 
from those points the pipes are gradually to branch out 
into the adjacent streets. 

Edward Murray has been removed to the Castle of 
Spoleto. 





THE BRITISH EXILES OF ’48. 


In the Galway Vindicator we found an in’ 

letter respecting the exiles of ’48, written by William 
P. Dowling, a young Irish artist, who resided in Lon- 
don, and took an active part in the Chartist demonstra- 
tions of 48. He was transported to Van Diemen’s 
Land, under the Whig gagging act of 1848. 

“Cuffy is working at his trade, which, until lately, 
was not very brisk ; but the recent gold discoveries in 
the neighbouring continent has made every trade good 
now—he is much respected as a sober and industrious ~ 
man. Fay has always been in constant employment, 
and he is considered the best workman in the colony. 
Lacey has opened a shop in Launceston, his wife and 
five children have come to him, and he is in a fair way 
of reaping a fortune, having a great number of men 
employed, and, particularly since the gold discoveries, 
has received more orders than he can procure men to 
execute. Ritchie has not been very fortunate, but is 
now in employment. With respect to the country 
Chartists, none of them have been able to get employ- 
ment at their trades, there being no factories of any 
consequence in the colony: they are, however, em- 
ployed somewhere in the interior as gardeners, &c. 
Smith O’Brien, since his acceptance of a ticket of leave, 
has lived in great privacy and retirement in the vale 
of Avoca, having, in order to employ his highly culti- 
vated mind, condescended to become tutor to the young 
sons of an eminent Irish physician who resides in that 
retired place. His constant and dignified demeanour 
has procured him the respect of all, even of those most 
opposed to him in principles and polities. He is now, 
I am informed, in very bad health, so much so that he 
has been obliged to give up the employment he had 
accepted, and has got permission to reside in a different 
locality. Mitchel has been joined by his wife and 
family ; and with such a family, and with the society 
of his old and excellent friend, Mr. John Martin, he 
must be as happy as it is possible for an exiled rebel 
to be. O’Mecagher still resides in his solitary domicile 
at Lake Sorell, save that the solitude is now somewhat 
disturbed by the presence of his amiable and beautiful 
bride. O’Donohoe is at present in this town, and has 
just completed a history of his persecutions in this 
colony, which would be published immediately, but, in 
consequence of the gold discovery, printers cannot be 
procured at any price—they are all gone to the diggings, 
He purposes to have it published in Dublin and London, 
for the benefit of his family, as well as in the colonies 
and America. Letters have been received here from 
M‘Manus, enclosing his business cards to his friends— 
among others, to the Governor and the Comptroller- 
General. O'Doherty is practising his profession in 
Hobart Town, and is universally respected. When 
last I had the pleasure of seeing him he was in ex- 
cellent health.” 





AMERICA, 


WirTH respect to the abrupt departure of Mr. Hulse- 
mann, the Austrian minister at Washington, we have 
news up to the 18th of May. The New York Herald 
contains the following letter :— 
“Washington, May 13, 1852. 

“T telegraphed at the time of Chevalier Hulsemann’s 
departure from this city, that he had addressed an insult- 
ing letter to Mr. Webster. I learn from an authentic 
source the following additional particulars :—The letter is 
dated April 29, and states that in November and Decem- 
ber Mr. Hulsemann had remonstrated with the Secretary 
on account of his communications and interviews, and their 
subjects, being treated with ridicule and derision, in cer- 
tain public journals of New York and Philadelphia. The 
Secretary's treatment of the Kossuth affair, and icu- 
larly his speech at the Kossuth Congressional banquet, had 
made it the duty of Mr. Hulsemann to ascertain whether 
such sentiments as the Secretary had made expression of 
were those of the government of the United States. The 
verbal explanation and assurances made to him on these 
occasions had been followed by no change in the manner 
in which his transactions with this government were 
treated by the public press. That, particularly, some arti- 
cles published in New Orleans had recently been the occa- 
sion of the Austrian ministry suffering considerable un- 
—— and annoyance. Under these circumstances, 
1e considered it his duty to withdraw from any longer re- 
lations with the government, which could only be con- 
tinued through the medium of one who was a promoter of 
Kossuth, and unfriendly to the Austrian government ; and, 
therefore, that Mr. Belmont, Austrian Consul-General at 
New York, would hereafter, if occasion required, be the 
means of such communications as the Austrian govern- 
ment might have to make. The Chevalier then presents 
the President his thanks for his kindness, urbanity, &., 
and asks the Secretary to accept assurance of his high 
consideration, &c. 

“The letter covers several of foo , and is 
written in very ill humour, obeaite tart none uant. 

“The reply is by the acting Secretary of State, and is 
dated May 3. It acknowledges the receipt of the Cheva- 
lier’s letter very briefly, and merely says such communica- 
tions as the Austrian government may have occasion to 
make through Mr. Belmont will be received.” 


“A Hungarian named Szedlaky has published a 
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letter in New York, protesting for himself and eighty- 
two Hungarians against Kossuth making any use of 
the money he is collecting for Hungary, until a 
council of Hungarian emigrants shall have directed 
how it is to be di of. As the money has been 
given to Kossuth without any conditions, this protest 
will amount to nothing. Besides, Szedlaky and his 
eighty-two friends had really nothing whatever to do 
with raising it, neither have they any title to its con- 
trol.” This is a specimen of the mode of dealing with 
Kossuth adopted by the anti-Hungarian party in the 
States and at home. The above extract is quoted from 
a morning paper. The writer does not specify that 
several Hungarians whose names were appended to the 
alleged “ protest” had asserted publicly in the New 
York papers that their names had been obtained under 
Salse pretences ! 

Mr. O’Connor had been ejected from a store for 
“chucking a handsome young woman under the chin.” 

It is said that another marauding expedition against 
Cuba is projected. The story originated in the fact 
that a large and very powerful secret association exists 


in New Orleans, called the “ Order of the Lone Star,” | 


with affiliated societies in other States. The combina- 
tion already amounts to ten thousand men; but whe- 
ther they look towards Cuba, Hayti, or Caravajal and 
the Rio Grande, is not known. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writing 
on May 11 from Philadelphia, transmits an interesting 
paragraph about the labour movement :— 

“ There are symptoms of a movement already de- 
veloped in the United States, and probably also in 
England, which promises at no distant period to ripen 
into a powerful demonstration. I refer to the influence 
of California gold causing such a change in the cur- 
rency—at least such is the supposition—that almost 
all articles of human food, clothing, and habitation, 
have advanced and are still rapidly advancing in price. 
In the markets, meat and vegetables, butter, poultry, 
and fish are from 30 to 40 per cent. higher than last 
year. Even rents are up nearly one-fourth, and real 
estate has risen greatly in value everywhere. Now the 
movement I refer to is in relation to wages. These 
have in no one instance advanced at all—much less in 
proportion to the necessary expenditure of mechanics, 
labourers, clerks, and their families, except only under 
the influence of ‘strikes,’ and trade unions in two or 
three of the large cities, It is more than probable that 
these examples will be followed, ere long, pretty exten- 


sively ; and that the question of a general advance of 


wages will cause much agitation, difficulty, and em- 
barrassment, Thus a coming plethora of gold will not 
be without its derangements and inconveniences. In 
several of the ‘ strikes’ this question has been asked, 
‘Why should we (mechanics and labourers) be required 
to work at the old rates, when provisions, rents, and 
clothing are all from one-third to one-half higher than 
they used to be?” 





EMPEROR SOULOUQUE CROWNED. 


AsovurT three weeks before the Feast of Eagles in the 
Champ de Mars of Paris by the French, Soulouque, 
his sable brother of Hayti, held a similar but more 
successful meeting in the Champ de Mars of Port au 
Prince, in St. Domingo. We borrow a description of 
the latter event from the correspondent of a New York 
paper, who wrote on the 19th of April :— 

“For the last six months great preparations have been 
going on here to crown Faustin Soulouque. After several 
SS grand event at length took place yester- 

y (Sunday, the 18th), For the last two months the troops 
were pouring in from every quarter of the country. In 
they came, helter-skelter, some with sticks, guns, a great 
number of the latier without locks; some with coats, but 
the majority without them, The soldiers that had been 
lueky enough to procure shoes were more fortunate than 
their officers, but would you believe that many of them had 
not their lower humanities covered, or, in other words, 
were innocent of breeches? In fact, no one but those who 
reside here, or have resided, would believe the ludicrous 
figure they presented as they marched into town; but 
certainly it is no fault of the unfortunate slaves that they 
are in such a miserable and starved condition, as their 
daily pay amounts to about 4 Haytien dollars, or equiva- 
lent to 28 cents. As there was no dwelling here sutli- 
ciently large for the coronation, there was a large tent 
erected on the Champ de Mars, capable of containing from 
10,000 to 12,000 people. At adistance of about 400 yards 
there was another erected immediately behind the Govern- 
ment Palace, which served as a robing chamber for the 
Imperial family. On the east end stood a platform, on 
which there was a Catholic altar: the rest of the tent was 
partitioned off for the deputies, nobles, ladies of honour 
(black), consuls, and foreign merchants. As early as two 
o'clock a.m. the troops assembled and formed into a 
square, and a double line was stationed along the route 
leading to the Palace, thus protecting their eony Majes- 
ties from violence. Then came the senators and deputies, 
dukes, earls, and ladies of honour, who were led to the 
place assigned for them by the master of the ceremonies. 








| the South Western Railway, taking return tickets to 


Their Majesties were to make their appearance at six 
o’elock a.m., but, with true negro punctuality, they did not 
arrive until nine. They were announced by the discharge 
of artillery, music, and loud and long vivas from the spec- 
tators, and none shouted more lustily than the foreign 
merchants, while at the same time they inwardly cursed 
him and his government for ruining the commerce of the 
country. Their Majesties were preceded by the Vicar- 
General (whom the Pope would consecrate bishop at the 
request of Soulouque, after all the concessions he promised 
to make) and about 20 priests. Her Majesty first made 
her appearance, attended by her ladies of honour, under 
a canopy like that which is seen at Roman Catholic cere- 
monies on the occasion of the procession of the Holy 
Sacrament. She wore on her heal tiara, and was robed 
in the most costly apparel. You are aware that previous 
to her husband being elected President she was a vender 
of fish, and had the reputation of being a correct woman 
(a miracle in this place). But Soulouque resolved (as the 
Irish express it) to make her an honest one, by marryin 
her on Saturday night last. You could not, in your gc 
city, produce a woman in any of your markets who could 
walk with such a stately step, or play the part of Empress 
better than she did on the occasion. Soulouque then fol- 
lowed, accompanied by all the distinguished nobility, under 
a similar canopy, wearing a crown that, it is said, cost 30 
dollars, having in his hands two sceptres. Their Majes- 
ties were led to the prie-dieu, where they first said their 
prayers, and were then conducted to the throne. The 
ceremonies then commenced by the vicar pronouncing a 
solemn benediction on the crown, sword, sword of justice, 
sceptre, cloak, ring, collar, and imperial cloak of the Em- 
peror, after which were blessed the crown, cloak, and ring 
of the Empress. Then came the President of the Court 
of Cassation (the Supreme Court of Hayti), accompanied 
by the deputies, and presented to Soulouque the constitu- 
tion of Hayti, demanding of him to swear not to violate 
it; and he then placed the crown on his head, and placed 
the Bible on the pages of the constitution, and then said, 
‘I swear to abide by the constitution, and to maintain the 
integrity and independence of the Empire of Hayti.’ Then 
the master of the ceremonies cried aloud, ‘ Long live the 
great, glorious, and august Emperor Faustin the First.’ 
So ended the pomp and pageant of crowning our nigger 
Emperor. 





THE LATE PARLIAMENTARY DUEL. 


Wuat is called the “late affair of honour,” a trans- 
action between Colonel Romilly and Mr, Smythe, with 
words first and pistols afterwards, which took place on 
Friday morning last, and the official account of which 
we published in our postscript, has occupied the tongues 
and pens of the Town this week. The case, as between 
the two principals, stands exactly where it did on 
Saturday morning, with this exception, that the com- 
batants have respectively published letters on the “ dif- 
ference.” We preseut our readers with the facts as 
fur as they are revealed to the public. 

Monday’s Z'imes presented the public with a state- 
ment to the following effect :—Early on Friday morn- 
ing, Mr. George Sydney Smythe, M.P., Colonel 
Romilly, M.P., the Honourable Captain Vivian, M.P., 
and the Horourable John Fortescue, M.P., left town by 


the Weybridge station. To prevent suspicion, the 
pistol cases were packed up like sketch-books, and the 
little band attempted to pass for artists. They took a 
“fly,” the only one to be had, and Mr. Smythe mounted 
the box, while Colonel Romilly rode with the seconds 
inside, Arrived at the boundary of Lord Ellesmere’s 
Hatchford estate, the party alighted, and made for a 
wood on the rising ground. Here, “in a dell,” Cap 
tain Vivian measured twelve paces, and the word was 
about to be given, when “a cock pheasant,” who had 
hitherto “assisted” only as spectator, flew up with 
* loud ery,” which startled the duellists, who seemed to 
expect a surprise. “The alarm having subsided,” says 
the account, “ the combatants resumed their places and 
exchanged shots, as is known, without effect, when 
Colonel Romilly having expressed himsélf satisfied, they 
left the ground. The party returned to the station in 
the manner of their arrival, and thence to London by 
railway, but not a word was exchanged by the princi- 
vals.” 

The next day the Times contained an authoritative 
denial of this narrative, but on Wednesday, the writer, 
under the signature of “The Cock Pheasant,” defended 
himself as follows :— 

“Sir,—I perceive, with some surprise, that you are re- 
quested to contradict ‘a statement with reference to Mr. 
Smythe and Colonel Romilly,’ furnished to the Times 
by myself, and that your readers are informed (‘as re- 
quested,’ I presume) that ‘the whole paragraph, with one 
exception, 1s inaccurate.’ 

“So mild a form of contradiction admits of ‘ explanation ;’ 
but will the parties who were seconds on the occasion, and 
who therefore may be expected to have been cool enough 
to know what took place—will these gentlemen, I say, 
deny the journey by the same train to Weybridge, the one 
‘fly’ for the two duellists, the seat on the box for one of 
them, the measuring of paces by Captain Vivian, the 
alarming ‘rise of a cock pheasant’ at the critical moment, 
and the absence of any communication between the prin- 
cipals? These constitute the only important facts of my 
communication; and these not being ‘inaccurate,’ what 
becomes of the ‘contradiction !’ 


“regret that a sense of duty compels me to expose 





——— 
myself to the danger, under such fire-eating citcumstances, 
of resisting any application of the term ‘ contradiction’ 
my paragraph; but I must repeat that the facts M4 
were such as there stated. really 

“T am, your obedient servant, 
“THe Coc 
Weybridge-covers, May 25.8} x Purasase 

“T inclose you my card, which, for obvious 
must request you to reserve until after the lst of Op, 
tober.” 

Following this, another letter headed « Effects of 
the late Duel,” appeared in the same column, We fear 
it is too absurd to be true; but here it is;— 

(To the Editor of the Times.) 

Srr,—I assure you I am neither a colonel, nor g 
tain, nor an M.P., nor have the prefix of Hon, to » 
humble name ; neither do I wear a moustache, but on} a 
very small imperial, which enables me to charge rapa: by 
for my lessons; but, sir, it is on behalf of my brother 
sketchers that I now take the liberty to write to you, 

In company with three or four water-colour artists Tam 
in the habit of going to Windsor or Richmond at this beau. 
tiful time of year. Now, it so happens, that Yesterday 
being our beloved Queen’s birth-day, we met at the 
Waterloo-station and went to Richmond, when we took 
fly to the park. and wandered about, looking out for 4 
subject in the deep dell near to Lord John Russell's, and 
were sitting down to sketch, but all this time we observed 
that we had been followed from the railway by 8 police. 
man. Nosooner had we settled down about 12 paces from 
each other than he came up to us, and very authoritatiy, 
but very civilly, said, “Gentlemen, I must take you all 
into custody with intent to commit a breach of the 
This is the way with you gents—you come with your 
and your portfolios, but it won’t do—settling your affairs 
of honour here.” In vain we assured him he should be 
“ perfectly satisfied.” He said he had orders to look after 
such as us with warlike weapons. Our camp stools he 
mistook for pistol cases, our tubes of colours for 
of powder, and our port crayons for ramrods, and when he 
saw even our packet of sandwiches he said it was no use 
our attempting to stuff him. 

We had fired no pistol, neither had any cock-pheasant 
been scared from his propriety ; but what I want to know, 
sir, is how to prevent our being taken into custody. If 
you would be so kind as politely to request your Wey. 
bridge friends not to pretend they are sketchers, nor to 
take flys, nor to go into dells, nor to fire off harmless pis 
tols, nor do other ridiculous things for ludicrous purposes, 
they may possibly live all four of them to have their benign 
countenances painted by pre- Raphaelite brethren soari 
out of a certain deep dell upon the wings of four ek 
ee pe and be “ werry much applauded for wot they 

iad done.” I remain, as ever, your true blue 
CuRisTopHER Copatt, 

Indigo-warehouse, Ochre-street, May 25. 

One mistake certainly was made by the “Cok 
Pheasant.” Colonel Romilly did not express “himself 
satisfied.” It was his second, Mr. Fortescue, who was 
satisfied, refusing to allow the fight to continue. 

Monday brought a letter from “ Frederick Romilly,” 
intended as a reply to the Canterbury speech, and ad- 
dressed to the electors of Canterbury. He says:— 

“ Previous to my election in 1850, I had no communica 
tion with Mr. Smythe on the subject of it, nor do I know 
or believe that my being then elected without a contest 
was owing to his support. The fact of that support 1 am 
ready to admit. 

“On the subject of the now approaching election, I never 
had any formal interview with Mr. Smythe. It is true 
that, having met me on several occasions, he has originated 
conversations with me on the subject of it. I should have 
been perfectly justified in refusing to hold any commun 
cation with him on the subject, but believing that he and 
I had not the same political objects in v iew, out of courtesy 
and fairness to him, I stated to him that I should not form 
any coalition with him. He appeared to be annoy 
expressed himself warmly on the occasion ; but he after 
wards distinctly admitted to me that I had aeted towards 
him frankly and openly in the matter. This is @ short 
correct statement of everything material which occurred 
between him and me.” 

And he adds, that he never suggested or recom: 
mended Sir William Somerville as a candidate for 
Canterbury. 

“George Sydney Smythe” replied by 4 countet 
address on the following day. The preliminary pare 
graphs contain one or two points of interest. 
Smythe had hoped that the difference, after the pre 
ceedings of Friday, was at an end once and for ever. 

“Thad hoped so the more,” he says, “ because 1 had 
been led to believe that our dispute terminated inthe om 
mon formality which Colonel Romilly and myself weal 
through on Friday last, for which I sincerely feel that a2 
apology is due to you, Gentlemen, in the present pari 
of British opinion. But at least it was not my or 
British ground on that occasion was profaned, and not oJ 
but the insuperable scruples of my gallant colleague act 
private and family reasons of his own’ against an Me 
abroad, prevented me from showing that deference M thet 
general mode of thinking in this country which I fee 
you have aright to exact.” 

And after charging Colonel Romilly with “ nae 
ing the whole question,” first by insisting on the v" 
lication of the “ Minutes of a Difference,” against 
strong wish of Captain Vivian; next, by the a 
we have quoted ; he says :— 


: of 
“ At any rate, I am confident that you will ® 
the feeling in which I met my adversary’s second al 
when, we honourable promptitude, he expressed 
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, Friday morning that thenceforward, 
ay garter election, all bad blood and all 


t cease to exist. : soos 
illy, however, has since thought it expe- 
Loy whole question. First of all, by hie 
pare the publication of ‘the minutes of a differ- 
isting Och Captain Vivian, on my part, was strongly 
eat and to which he only after long delays and grave 
ions finally consented ; and secondly, by the address 

“ag before me, which is very imperfectly correct. 

t colleague states * that he had no commu- 
n h me previous to the election of 1850,’ I never 
ssid that he had; but I asserted, what he does not contra- 
det, that I wrote to the chairman of the meeting which 
introduced him, for the first time, to the electors of Can- 
calling upon all my friends to support him. 
: i on to say that ‘his being then 
lected’ was not, in his belief, owing to my support. I be- 
eve that it was so owing; and a reconcilement between 
these two contrary beliefs is obviously impossible. I am 
ad, however, that Colonel Romilly does not deny, if he 
smewhat ungraciously acknowledges, my assistance, in his 
phrase, ‘The fact of that support I am ready to admit.’ 
t colleague goes on to state—‘On the sub- 
roaching election I never had any for- 
interview with Mr. Smythe.’ Here, again, I never 
pr that he had. ‘It is true that, having met me 
on several occasions, he (Mr. Smythe) has originated con- 
rersations with me on the — Now the point of this 
gntence consists in the wo which I have ventured to 
ise. It is precisely my charge against Colonel Ro- 
that he did allow me to originate conversations on 
the coming election. My spoken words were these :—‘ At 
rate it was under the hallucination that our coalition, 
ss[ had heard nothing to the contrary, still subsisted, 
that directly after the certainty of an immediate dissolu- 
tim I spoke to my colleague in the sense of making im- 
mediate and joint reparations.’ 

“Colonel Romilly remarks, very truly, that ‘ =, 
Smythe appeared to be annoyed, and expressed himself 
warmly on the oceasion ;’ but the gallant officer is under a 

misapprehension when he continues—‘but he 
slerwards distinctly admitted to me that I had acted 
towards him fairly and openly inthe matter.’ The matter 
towhich I alluded in these expressions had no reference 
whatever to Colonel Romilly’s general conduct towards 
myself; they were simply used in courteous acknowledg- 
ment of a letter which Colonel Romilly had sent to me, 
intimating his intention to hold a meeting of his friends in 
Canterbury; and had I known that at that meeting Sir 
William Somerville’s name was to be proposed, I certainly 
should not have complimented Colonel Romilly either upon 
his openness or his frankness.” 

Of course we are not judges of the “ difference,” but 
we put it to our readers whether the reply of Mr. 
Smythe does not look like a surrender ? 


i 





THE WAGNER CASE AGAIN. 


Mx. Berweri carried an appeal before the Lord 
Chancellor in the above case, praying him to reverse 
the decision of the inferior Court. The case was 
argued on Monday and Wednesday. Priority had 
been granted to it, as the Lord Chancellor understood 
that the question of the jurisdiction of the Court would 
only be argued; and he expressed his surprise when 
Mr, Bethell re-opened and re-stated the case. Mr. 
Bethell’s address, and the dialogue which arose out of 
it between himself and Lord St. Leonards, occupied 
the whole of the hearing. The points contended for 
were, that the Court had no jurisdiction, and therefore 
ought not to have issued the injunction; that the non- 
payment of the money vitiated the contract; and on 
this point the weight of Mr. Bethell’s argument rested 
on a lost letter alleged to have been sent by Dr. Bacher 
tothe Wagners, on the 10th of March, offering to pay 
the money; and that the agreement had been founded 
om & misrepresentation on the part of Lumley’s agent 
to lull the Wagners to sleep. The Lord Chancellor 
was of opinion that that amounted to a charge of fraud 
— sense, Mr. Bethell thinking it fraud in one 


Resumed on Wednesday, the Lord Chancellor heard 
the counsel for Mr. Lumley, who recapitulated the 
facts already before our readers. The Lord Chancellor 
then delivered judgment. He decided that it was 
within the jurisdiction of the Court to grant the in- 
Junetion in this case, as well from the general principles 
recognised by the Court, as upon the authority of pre- 
om, of which he cited a seonsiderable number. 

ith regard to the merits of the case, his lordship 
cleared Dr. Bacher from any imputation of misrepre- 
‘entation or abuse of confidence, and decided that he 
was authorized to act as he did. With regard to the 
payment of the 3007. his lordship differed from the 

below, in deciding that this was an independent 
a but considered that Mr. Lumley had set him- 
" wee by tendering the money. He decided that 
dds jad and his daughter had acquiesced in the 
dale — by returning no reply to the commu- 
Pend ae which he offered to pay 
cgi the we y of the lost letter he thought told 


jacnrile of the 
the 


seeded Amy therefore, was that the in- 
ice Chancellor Parker against 
defendants should continue in force, and that 





Madlle. Wagner should not be permitted to sing at the 
Covent-garden Opera-house. 

In connexion with the above case the following fact 
may be taken. We presume Mr, Lumley’s position 
has necessitated a solemn appeal to the patrons of the 
old opera, to stand “ on the ancient ways” of opera goers, 
for a large meeting was held on Saturday at the Duke 
of Cleveland’s, under the presidence of the Duke of 
Leinster, when resolutions were passed, not so compli- 
mentary to Mr, Lumley, as declaratory of a conser- 
vative resolve to support the fallen fortunes of 
Her Majesty's Theatre —jusqw’ a la bourse. Up- 
wards of one hundred influential Aabitués were 
present, among them being the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, Marquis of Worcester, Sir Anthony de 
Rothschild, his Excellency Baron Brunnow, his Ex- 
cellency the Marquis d’Azeglio, his Excellency Baron 
Rehausen, Earl of Shelburne, Earl of Harrington, 
Lord Ward, Viscount Clifden, Lord Cranbourn, Viscount 
Anson, M.P., General the Hon, H. Cavendish, Sir 
Ralph Howard, Bart., M.P., Hon. G. S. Smythe, M.P., 
Lord G, Paget, M.P., Sir Henry Webb, Bart., Lord 
Wm. Lennox, W. M. Thackeray, Henry Baring, M.P., 
Colonel Dixon, R, W. Packe, M.P., H. Brereton Tre- 
lawny, M.P., C, Barry Baldwin, M.P., General Sir A. 
Woodford, Mr, Albany Fonblanque. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 

Tuer Church Estates Commission, established “to faci- 
litate the Management and Improvement of Episcopal 
and Capitular Estates in England,” issued its first 
report on the Ist of March. It has been printed, and 
is of some importance, as directly bearing on the Church 
leasehold question. The report is addressed to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
signed “ Chichester, Henry Goulburn, and John George 
Shaw Lefevre.” It is as follows :— 

“ Under this act any ecclesiastical corporation may, with 
the approval in writing of the Church Estates Commis- 
sioners (who shall pay due regard to the just and reason- 
able claims of the present holders of lands under lease, or 
otherwise, arising from the long-continued practice of re- 
newal), sell to any lessee the interest of such corporation, 
and may enfranchise any copyhold lands, and may purchase 
the lessee’s interest or deal by way of exchange, or other- 
wise, as may be agreed upon between the parties, Certain 
sub-lessees are to be considered as entitled to the privi- 
leges of lessees. 

“The act further provides, that the surplus moneys 
arising from transactions under this act shall be appro- 
priated to the common fund of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England. 

“The short time that has elapsed since the passing of 
the act has afforded little opportunity for ascertaining the 
extent to which its powers are likely to be made available, 
but we see no reason to doubt that its operation will ma- 
terially facilitate the settlement of the Church leasehold 
question to the satisfaction both of the lessors and of the 
lessees. 

“ Proposals to sell reversions, or to purchase leasehold 
interests, have been submitted by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and by the Bishops of London and Norwich, by 
the Chapter of Durham, and the Vicars-choral of Lich- 
field, and we have reason to believe that similar applica- 
tions will shortly come before us from several other eccle- 
siastical corporations. 

“We have also received one proposal for the enfran- 
chisement of five copyhold tenements under the see of 
Norwich. 

“ No purchase or sale has yet been concluded, but the 
several transactions are progressing satisfactorily towards 
completion.” 


PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION, 
CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE. 


Mr. Nasu read, on May 9th, a paper upon the Equi- 
table Labour Exchange, established in Gray’s-inn-road 
in 1832, upon the suggestion of Mr.Owen. He traced 
the cause of that want of success in great part to the 
too small amount of capital on which the institution 
commenced. £2000 had been named, but only £600 
was subscribed, and of this nearly £300 was absorbed 
in payment of arrears of ground rent. There were, 
however, other difficulties, The notes which served as 
a medium of exchange, and which at first were at a 
premium, gradually fell to a discount, from the want of 








a sufficient choice of articles. The goods brought for 
exchange gradually changed their character from goods 
in which materials were worth more than the labour, 
to those in which the labour was worth more than the 
material. Much injury was done also from spurious 
exchanges, which arose and created distrust of the sys- 
tem. Yet goods to the estimated value of £11,140 
passed through it during the six months of its existence, 
and the value of the goods deposited for exchange, as 
well as of the exchanges, effected an immense saving, 
by striking off a vast amount of intermediate profit. 
Mr. Lloyd Jones expressed his opinion that to such 
an exchange the introduction of articles of food was 
requisite to keep the notes at a premium, and that part 
of the payment ought to have been made in cash, Mr. 
Saull stated difficulties from articles of food being 





wanted so much more frequently than others. The 
baker would be overpowered with articles which he 
did not want. Mr. F. Worsley answered this difficulty 
by showing that a coat or table was worth many loaves. 
Mr. J. D. Stiles stated another difficulty, the want of 
persons sufficiently skilled in the valde of articles ; 
again, in the want of cash being taken to pay the 
commission. Mr. Neale called attention to the two 
principles involved in the Labour Exchange, the bring 
ing the producer and consumer face to face, getting rid 
of unnecessary intermediate dealers, and the introduc- 
tion of the labour-note, or new medium of exchange, 
which was liable to be depreciated by the want of a 
sufficiently wide sphere. In itself he considered the 
labour note a more philosophical medium, though in 
the Labour Exchange it was necessarily imperfect, 
because one man’s hour of labour could not be valued 
at the same rate as another, whose labour, though not 
more useful, was, in general society, more highly paid, 

Dr. Travis, Mr. Fleming, and Mr, R. Cooper spoke, 
and the soirée adjourned. 

The Executive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of United Trades have forwarded to us a document, 
signed “William Peel,” in which they ayow their 
intention of forming a “ National Association of 
Workers,” not recognising the distinction between 
skilled and unskilled labourers, but only between idle 
and industrious workmen, Thus they hope, by form- 
ing a comprehensive Association, to escape the fate ot 
the isolated iron trades, and exercise their fair influence 
in the labour market, 

Proposed EMIGRATION OF ENGINEERS.—The em - 
gration committee of the Amalgamated Society to the 
trades in general have issued an address to their fellow- 
workmen, in which, after detailing the well-known 
facts and sequel of the engineers’ strike, they call for 
pecuniary contributions to enable their unemployed 
members and their families to emigrate, if desirous of 
doing so. 





PEEL MEMORIAL. 
On the 5th of May a meeting of the Committee of the 
Working Men’s Memorial to the late Sir Robert Peel, 
was held at Mr. Hume’s house, in Bryanstone-square, 
and the under-printed set of resolutions agreed to: 

“*That the fund shall be denominated ‘The Working 
Men’s Memorial,’ and the amount be transferred to a pub- 
lic and corporate body, upon a declaration of trust, for the 
following uses :— 

“That the annual income of the fund shall be 
priated to the purchase, binding, and stamping of 
useful to working men, comprising works upon history, 
mechanics, arts, and sciences, and general literature suit- 
able to the working classes. 

“ «That each of these books shall be bound in an appro- 
priate cover, and each chapter impressed with a distinctive 
and appropriate stamp. ; 

“ “Phat applications shall be received from all public 
libraries, mechanics’ institutions, reading-roome, lite- 
rary associations in the United Kingdom (where the work- 
ing classes have access gratis, or at a small charge), for 

such books. 

“ «That a preference be given to all towns and places 
from which the subscriptions have been received. 

“ «That the annual Giatribution or gift of such books 
shall be in the discretion of the eorporate , according 
to rules to be prepared by the committee, and stated in the 
trust. 

“ «That the binding of each book shall be i 
and shall denote that the beck has been presented to the 
ow yey &e., as a memorial of the late Sir Robert 

eel, from a fund subscribed by the working men of Great 
Britain, to commemorate that statesman’s successful efforts 
in giving to the population of this empire untaxed bread, 
and that the same, or a similar appropriate notification, 
shall be upon the stamp.’” 


It was also resolved that suggestions as to the carry- 
ing out of the above propositions would be received by 
Mr, Hume from any subscriber. 





THE ARCTIC SQUADRON. 
[From the Morning Herald.} 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Her Majesty soe ta at Sea, 

I EMBRACE this opportunity of sending a short note by 
these steamers who have towed us to lat. 59 58 N. 
long. 21 49 W. We are all well on board the Intrepid, 
and I believe all the squadron are so, as far as I know. 
We are considerably advanced towards the scene of 
operations, where Sir Edward Belcher will have an op- 
portunity of grappling with an antagonist hitherto a 
stranger to him. I should recommend those 
who were so eager to witness the exploding of far 
barrels by the means of galvanism and gunpowder in 
Woolwich Dockyard, to make an excursion this summer 
to Davis Straits, in order to have ocular of their 
effect on the immense floes that choke “ Melville Bay.” 
As for myself, I have every confidence in the energy 





and perseverance of Sir ees Se SO 
and afterwards clearing away of some fifty miles of ice 
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is a feat I have but little faith in. I doubt much | 


whether “Old Zero’s” barriers will not be “ bomb 
proof” against “ galvanic batteries;” however, this time, 
one and all of us are determined to do our best, and 
show the world what Englishmen can do: and should 
we be compelled to return unsuccessful, it will not be 
until the last thread of human endurance is brought to 
its “ maximum strain.” I may have an opportunity to 
write to you again from the scene of operations. 


(FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT.) 
May 3. 

Blowing fresh from S. W., ships unable to ponte 
nicate as was intended. Signal for tenders to coal as 
soon as weather will permit. 

The Intrepid is much improved in her sailing quali- 
ties, in consequence of her masts being lengthened. At 
ten o’clock last night the tugs cast loose from us for the 
first time since leaving Stromness. All ships making 
sail; strong breeze. At four o’clock this morning the 
Intrepid five miles ahead of the squadron. 

We are much lumbered on deck, indeed too much so 
to weather out a gale of wind. The weather has been 
very favourable to us as yet, but I am afraid there is 
a gale brewing. ‘To-morrow, if the weather permits, 
we shall receive coals from the steamers, and part com- 

p any from them. 

We left Stornoway on the 28th of April, in tow of 
the steamers, and parted company with them on the 
third morning, after filling up with coals from them. 





IRISH CRIME AND OUTRAGE. 


Oxr of the most infamous charges ever brought against 
a public political society is alleged to have been made 
a few days ago by an Irishman, by Mr. Napier’s 
packed committee on “Crime and Outrage.” Our 
authority for this is the Banner of Ulster, quoting 
from the Dublin Telegraph :— 

“ Mr. Maxwell Hamilton, Crown Solicitor for the North- 
Eastern Circuit, who was called in by Mr. Napier to cor- 
roborate the assertions of Major Brownrigge, informs the 
committee—‘ The Tenar.t League, I am sorry to say have 
lately employed the Ribbonmen to commit outrages.’ 

Mr. O’FLanerty here interpolates— 

“Q. You think that the Tenant League are the origi- 
nators of outrage in that part of the country? A. This is 
a very late state of affairs. 

“Q. You state that to he the case from your experience 
as Crown prosecutor? A. I think so. 

“Q. You state that they (the Tenant League) employ 
a certain class of persons to carry out their views? A. 
They apply through some agency to the heads of the Rib- 
bon society. 

“Q. Do you mean to state that the Tenant League are 
the of sewn or the originators of murders? A. 1 
think they are in that w; 


ay. 
“Q. By the Tenant I mean a certain associa- | 


THE BETTING OFFICE NUISANCE. 
We have received the following communication on a 
subject occupying the public mind very prominently at 
this moment. The facts here stated we commend to 
the earnest attention of our readers :— 

Str,—As your paper appears to devote its powers, in 
a great measure, to the amelioration of the condition of 
the poorer classes, I think that the crying evil which is 
now sapping the foundations of all morality among them 
in this great city is worthy of a few remarks. 

The mania for betting is of such great antiquity in 
England, that we can never hope to see the habit fall 
into disuse ; as long as its consequences were confined 
to the annual disappearance of a few “ swells” about 
town, the injury it did was so small, as to require no 
comment. Within the last four years, however, estab- 
lishments called betting offices (which are detested by 
all true sportsmen, as tending immensely to increase 
the trickery and chicanery already too rife on the turf,) 
have appeared in almost every street in London. 

The originator of the system was himself a respect- 
able carpenter, who, finding he could make money by 
betting round in shillings, gradually increased his opera- 
tions, till he was enabled to leave his trade and take to 
betting as his occupation. In six years he has, by his 
integrity and general respectability so prospered, that 
his name is now good for any amount, and you will 
have some idea of the extent of his business when I 
tell you that some of the outsiders that started this 
week for the Derby, one of which ran second, would 
have won him 50,0007. 

His system is to bet all the year on every race that 
is run, giving tickets to those that back horses with 
him in exchange for these stakes, with the sum he lays 
against the horse written on the ticket. The day after 
the race, the holders of the winning tickets are punc- 
tually paid. 

This man’s prosperity of course attracted notice, and 
forthwith everywhere betting offices sprung up. 

The “ Leviathan,” (as he is called,) I must here re- 
mark, does not keep a betting office, but issues his 
tickets at a small public-house near the Strand. 

The new class of men who suddenly opened shops, 
with large fronts and racing pictures in them, sur- 
mounted by “ betting office” in large letters, are, with 
one or two exceptions, the very scum of the population ; 
several of them have been frequently confined in New- 
gate, two or three have been under sentence of trans- 
portation, many of them were croupiers and “ bonnets” 
in the lowest gambling houses, generally termed 





tion which has been established in Ireland for the purpose | 


of procuring what is called tenant right for the country 
generally? A. As to tenant right, t think what they 
want is a reduction of rent. 

“Q. You will understand that, in the question I put 
you, I was alluding to a certain body, organized princi- 
pally in the city of Dublin, called the Tenant League As- 
sociation—they have meetings in different parts of Lreland ? 

Y 


. Yes. 

“Q. As far as the law of the land goes, they are not, I 
believe, considered to be an illegal body; but I wish to 
know whether, in answering my questions with reference 
to that body being the originators, as you have stated, of 
crime in the North of Ireland, you allude to the body I 
have now described, or to any other body? A. It has 
never been traced up to any of them that they directed a 
murder; but I mean to say that the speeches which are 
made, and the writings of various parties, are incentives 
to murder. 

“Q. Are the committee to understand that you adhere 
to your original answers to the questions put to you, or 
not? A. I rather think I have adhered to them. 

“Q. As Crown prosecutor, have you any official know- 
ledge of the Tenant League having taken any part in com- 
mitting crime, or give any intimation or directions for the 
committing of crime? A. No.” 

Again: Mr. Whiteside is the interrogator. 

“Q. You have stated that the reduction of rent has not 
reduced crime, and that, when a reduction of rent was 
obtained, they looked for a still further reduction, and, 
finally, to get the land? A. Yes. 

“Q. But what do they do with the proprictors of the 
land? A. They do not care much about that part of the 
business. 

“Q. How are they to dis of the proprietors? A. 
Starve them out I take it. eT — 

“Q. Any other process? A. Yes; if necessary, THEY 
MURDER THEM OF CouRSE.” 

This, “of course,” has excited great indignation. 
The tenant leaguers at once called a meeting, which 
was held on Tuesday, under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor. 

The speakers were Mr. James Burke, barrister ; 
Mr. Lucas, of the Tablet; Mr. J. F. Maguire, of the 
Cork Examiner; the Rev. David Bell, Presbyterian 
minister; the Rev. Mr. Hardiman, P.P., &c.; and a 
series of repudiating resolutions having been adopted, 
the proceedings terminated. An address is to be pre- 
sented to the Lord-Lieutenant. 


| of such men as Lords Carlisle and Shaftesbury must be 





“Copper Hells,” and some others have found it a more 
profitable occupation than their former hardly less 
respectable business of brothel keeping. 

However, with these facts well known, these men go 
on and prosper. After every great race some of 
them of course shut up shop, and are not heard of 
again for some time, decamping with the money in- 
vested in their hands on other races, as well as on the 
one which has caused their retirement. 

Tradesmen, artisans, errand boys, clerks, women, 
household servants, every class, may be seen hurrying 
to these dens; you may often observe some apparently 
well-to-do tradesman swagger in, and with a most 
knowing tone of voice, throw down his money on his 
peculiar bet for the next year’s race ;—on some animal 
whose owner has probably not the slightest intention 
of even starting him :—others immediately follow suit, 
and the presiding scoundrel has a good morning of it. 

When Voltigeur won the Derby, every servant in 
town was “on him.” The consequence was, that 
almost every betting shop in the West End was closed 
within the week. I have sketched out in this note the 
origin of these nuisances, and in a future letter I will, 
if you think proper to insert this, endeavour to portray 
the misery they bring upon a very large class of the 
community, and the dishonesty and immorality they 
give rise to.* 

IL see in the Globe of Wednesday, an absurd proposi- 
tion that these dens should be licensed. How are we to 
licence them, and at the same time prosecute the gam- 
bling houses ? Where is the distinction ? 

No half-measures must be tried with them. War to 
the knife must be proclaimed against them by every 
labourer in the cause of philanthropy. The attention 


called to the subject, and then perhaps this hydra 

headed monster may be destroyed. The evils of the 

system, its fearful consequences, cannot be exaggerated. 
I am, sir, yours, 8. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tt is rumoured that Mr. Archdeacon Manning will return 
to the Established Church. 


Mr. Daniel Webster was thrown from his carriage, near 
Boston, on the 10th of May, and seriously hurt. 





* We shall be glad to hear again from our correspondent. 
—Ep. of Seater ” 


Mr. L. Ricardo, M.P., was riding in Rotten-to 
Tuesday, when, owing to the disgraceful state of the Aw 
his horse fell, and dislocated the shoulder of the honour, 
able gentleman. Lord John Manners will lose favour i 
May Fair. This is the second serious accident, a 

The Honourable J. C. Talbot, Q.C., died suddenly 
Tuesday last. As lately as Friday week he re iy 
parliamentary committee for several hours in favour of - 
proposed line from Oxford to Brentford; and the exe . 
ment and exertion of this occasion seem to haye 
affected his health. The cause of his death is sa wi 
water on the chest. 

The duel between Colonel Romilly and Mr. § 
fought in a wood about four miles from the 
Station. The “parties” proceeded from the railway in 
“fly,” Mr. Smythe on the box, the Colonel “inida® 
The distance measured out was twelve paces. Neither of 
the “combatants” spoke to each other one the journ ey 
to or from. 

A meeting was held on Saturday last, May 22, at Lans. 
downe-house, for the pur of raising a fund in order to 
erect a monument to the late Sir James Mackintosh: and 
on the motion of the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, seconded 
by Viscount Mahon, it was resolved that immediate 
sures be taken with that view. On the motion of Mp. 
Henry Hallam, seconded by Lord Broughton, a committee 
was appointed to carry this intention into full effect, Lord 
Lansdowne consenting to act as chairman, and Sir R. H. 
Inglis as secretary. 


= 





The number of petitions presented against the militia 
enrolment, up to the 21st inst., was 1,194, contain 
199,344 signatures ; against the bill 131 petitions had been 
presented, of 20,534 signatures, and only one in favour, 
with 15 signatures. 

Galway is rising in the world. We hope some day, not 
a hundred years hence, to see her a packet station for the 
west of Ireland. Among other signs of improvement, we 
note that a new journal has been started here. It is 
happily called the Galway Packet, and bids fair to take 
creditable rank among the Irish provincial press, It 
politics are Liberal and National. 

Six peers and twenty-two members of Parliament met 
at Palace-yard, on Friday week, to promote a speedier 
communication with Ireland. The result of the meeti 
was the appointment of a committee to devise means for 
effecting the object. The project before them was, that 
Mr. Lang, of Chatham, had pledged himself to build a 
steamer to go 25 miles an hour. 

The eg manny | of the Thames was contended for on 
the reach between Putney-bridge and Mortlake on Mon 
day. Robert Coombes, who has successfully asserted it 
for so many years, was beaten by Thomas Cole, of Chelsea, 
The struggle was severe. The river was alive with boats, 
The contest decided a match of 2007. as well as the hono- 
rary rank. 

The West London Anti-Enclosure Society, at a meeting 
held on the 24th inst., resolved to present a memorial to 
the Post-office authorities, praying for the remission of the 
heavy postal duties which are particularly obstructive to 
the operations of societies, in preventing the transmission 
of their publications. The society again considered their 
ser for obtaining more land for field gardens, and some 

opes were expressed of obtaining fields near London. 


A young man at Hull has been garotted to death, and 
robbed afterwards, in the suburbs of that town. Two men 
have been arrested. 

Mr. George Thomas Minor, at the Worship-street 
Police Court, brought a charge of assault on W day 
against a Mr. Thomas Witcher, builder, in the following 
words :—I am a linendraper in Chapel-street, Somers - 
town, and am personally acquainted with Witcher, in whore 
house I formerly had apartments, but left them some time 
since, and now have a private residence in Shrubland- 
grove, Dalston. The nature of my business and the dis- 
tance of the two places sometimes preclude my sleeping at 
my private house, and I do not think, from what after. 
wards transpired, that I was expected to come home last 
night. I, however, did so, about 10 o'clock, and on entet- 
ing the house was surprized to find that my wife was out, 
and had been so for a long time. I waited for her 
anxiously till past 1 o'clock in the morning, when I heard 
acab driven up to the door, and rushed out to meet her. 
Directly I got out Witcher opened the door of the cab, 
on seeing me there jumped out of the vehicle. Is 
my wife was inside the cab, and was going to look, when 
Witcher interposed himself, and holding out his hand 
wanted me to shake hands with him, saying, “ Ab, Minor, 
how do youdo?” I indignantly refused his offer, and said, 
“ How is this? This is not a fit hour for you to be out with 
my wife.” Ithen went past him, and on looking into the 
cab saw my wife sitting on the seat, with her bonnet 
broken both at the front and back, and her dress ruite 
in a peculiar manner; she was evidently in a most dis- 
graceful state of intoxication and excitement, her combs 
were out of her hair, — was hanging loose, and one 
of her earrings was mifsing. Witcher was not sober. 
I lifted my wife out of the cab, and having got her into 
the house attempted to close the door, when Witcher 
rushed up to it and exclaimed, “I will come in. I 
to keep him out, and said, “ You shall not,” when Witcher 
struck me a most violent blow upon the mouth with his 
clenched fist, and said to me, “ You are a ——— Vag® 
bond to accuse me of anything.” He then again nr 
another violent blow on the chest, which was delivered w 
such force that it caused me to spit blood for more than an 
hour afterwards; upon which I called out yen 
and upon a constable coming up I gave him into ¢ oe 
The case was sent before a jury. 

A lady unable to ascend Skiddaw, on foot or horseback, 
was taken up by six guides, who carried her in an am 
chair. This is a novelty. af 

The Kilkenny Moderator reports the fall of a shower 
“black rain,” invites the attention of the scion WEE 








us that a similar shower fell in the last year of the cho 
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and that the people attributed the disease to the 
ss 


he 4 a ninety gun screw steamer, fitted 
exactly 08 8 sailing vessel, was launched on Saturday. 
ee teran pensioners, formerly of the crew of the old 
were on 
ie “christened” the vessel. 
read in the Presse of Vienna:—* Prince Metter- 
We an amulet which Lord Byron formerly wore 
wat his neck, and which proves how superstitious the 
Jord was. This amulet, the inscriptions of which 
ates recently translated by the celebrated Orientalist 
we , contains a treaty entered into between 
wal anda she-devil, in virtue of which no harm could 
to the person who should wear the talisman. This 
pe written half in Turkish and half in Arabic. It 
i besides prayers of Adam, Noah, Job, Jonah, and 
pone The first person who wore the amulet was 
fimbim, the son of Mustapha, in 1763. Solomon is 
ote of in the Koran as the ruler of men and of 
jess.” 
tur Sporting “ Propnets.”—The value of the “ pro- 
“” announcements respecting the winner of the 
which have been recently paraded in “ leaded” 
jn the various sporting papers and in some of our 
poming contemporaries, may be easily estimated, when we 
gate that neither — which rx a -_ ome 
: was named by any one of these lynx-eyec 
a a tting likely to obtain a “place.” For instance, 
«Arous” of the Morning Post, awards the race to Little 
Harry; “Touchstone,” of the ra, gives it to Little Harry 
or Kingston ; and “ ra ee wasing pre to . 
or Chief Baron Nicholson; while “ Pegasus,” o 
OT) Life, goes for Harbinger; the Sunday Times for 
Hobbie Noble or Alcoran ; “ Vates,” of the Advertiser, for 
Hobbie alone; and the ey prophet - — _— or 
i . The prophet ef one of the siverpoo yapers 
ee or the front rank in the race, A a 
of which obtained a place; and the readers of a Doncaster 
paper, that devotes considerable space to sporting matters, 
vere informed that Claverhouse was to carry Lord Eglin- 
ton’s colours in triumph to the winning post—the said 
Clarerhouse occupying in the race itself the unenviable 
distinction of being duly last. 


The wife of Commodore 














HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


Tue total deaths registered in the metropolitan districts, 
which in the first week of May were 972, and in the second 
rose to 1070, declined in the week that ended last Saturday 
to%3, The mean weekly temperature rose in the three 
weeks from 48°1° to 55°6°. In the ten weeks correspond- 
ng to the last, of the years 1842-51, the average number 
was 889, which, if raised in proportion to increase of po- 
pulation, becomes 978. The mortality of last week is 
therefore less than the estimated amount by 35. 

In comparing the results of the last two weeks there is 
a difference greater or less in favour of last week in all the 
principal classes of fatal disease. Although small-pox is 
gaining ground, and there seems to be a great deal of scar- 
latina, the mortality of epidemics in the aggregate de- 
dined from 234 to 228; of tubercular diseases from 200 to 
189; of diseases of the heart from 45 to 33; but the prin- 
cipal reduction occurs in diseases of the organs of respira- 
tion, which in the previous week were fatal in 169 cases, 
in the last in 131. Bronchitis, belonging to the last class, 
has declined in the two weeks from 79 to 50. Phthisis, of 
the tubercular order, has fallen from 142 to 129. 

Of epidemic disorders, small-pox carried off 38 children 
md 6adults. The corrected average is 18. It is only 
spi in three cases, those of a boy aged one year, and 
4 y and girl severally four years, that vaccination had 
been previously performed. Next in fatality are scarlatina 
and hooping-cough, each of which destroyed 42 lives. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
a on the 19th ult., the Hon, Mrs. Charles Napier : 
er, 

A+. 1éth inst., at Fossum in Modum, Norway, the wife of 

. B. Good : a daughter. 
On the 19th inst., at Bridgehall, near Bury, Lancashire, the 
yy y= Grundy, Esq.: a daughter, * 
ind inst., at the Principal's lodgings, Brasenose 
College, Oxford, Mrs. Harrington: a daughter. ’ 

MARRIAGES, 

At Archangel, on the 30th ult., Alexander Felix, eldest son of 
jt Clarke, Esq., of Archangel, to Sophie, eldest daughter of 
i tline, Esq., of the said place. 
+ Figs, on the 10th inst., James Hayward, Esq., of Woking- 
+ rks, to Ellen, daughter of the Rev. John Eilis of Riga. 
uesday, the 25th inst., at St George's Church, Hanover- 
p jr Lister, eldest son of Sir John Lister Lister Kaye, Bart., 
daaghtns Srne®: Yorkshire, to the Lady Caroline Pepys, third 
ryred of the late Earl of Cottenham. 
¢ 25th inst., at St. James’, Norland, Notting-hill, James 
a Hustler, Esq., eldest son of the late Rev. James 
- Lee neatler, B.D., rector of Euston and Barnham, Suffolk, 
Sabella, eldest daughter of the late George Edwardes 


arruthers, Esq. 
DEATHS. 


ut the 22nd inst., at his residence, Sydenham-hill, Kent, in 
te lode ar? Edward Lawes, Esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son 
fr sed me ont Lawes. 
mpton Court Palace, on the 25th i he 73rd ye: 
of b - 5 : e soth inst., In the /ord year 
lof derey. Lady Sarah Bayly, fourth daughter of the late 
0 Thursday, the 20th inst 56 
, é » aged 56, Martha, the beloved 
Date, gon Booth Freer, M.D., of the Boston-road, Brentford 
Si William Wate 2*ieester, and second daughter of the late 
i 5 vl inst., after a short illness, while on a visit to his 
ieee, ae — B. Everard, Stanhoe Parsonage, Scarlet 
On th rm te of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, aged 75." 
Pickeri inst., deeply lamented, the Rev. Edward Hayes 
On ra one of the assistant masters of Eton Colle 


et n ~ eye, 
leader of the Poot, » on the Hon, J. C, Talbot, Qc., 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter ; 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous eommunications, What- 
ever is intended for insertion must be authentieated by the 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
finding space for them, 


-_ Pustscrigt. 








SaTurDay, May 29. 
THE case of Mr. Mather was brought before the HovsE 
of Lorps last night, in an incidental way. The Earl 
of FirzwIL11aM pointed out a discrepancy between a 
statement made the previous evening, by Lord Malmes- 
bury, and the letter addressed to Mr. Mather senior by 
Mr, Addington, from the Foreign Office. The former 
had stated that the compensation given to Mr. Mather 
was equal to the remuneration which he would have 
obtained for such an outrage in an English court of 
justice ; whereas, in the letter of the latter, it was dis- 
tinetly stated that the compensation could not be con- 
sidered equivalent. Lord {Manmessury’s reply is 
curious. 
“ My Lords, I am not surprised at the view which the 
noble earl has taken of this subject, for he has clearly mis- 
understood what I stated last night. I said that Mr. 
Scarlett, acting to the best of his discretion and judgment, 
had recommended that a sum should be given to Mr. Ma- 
ther equivalent to that which he conceived that Mr. 
Mather would receive for a similar injury from an Eng- 
lish court of justice; but Mr. Scarlett probably took a dif- 
ferent view of the value of money in Italy and in this 
country, 2401, in Italy is a much larger sum than 240/, 
in this country: and Mr. Scarlett, to the best of his judg- 
ment, took 2407. as the sum which he thought would be 
awarded by an English jury as damages for such an in- 
jury. But, at the same time, Mr. Scarlett gained another 
oon from the Tuscan Government, which he thought that 
he ought not to throw away when he had a chance of ob- 
taining it. The Government of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany stated that if Mr. Scarlett and Mr. Mather were con- 
tent with receiving the sum awarded to him—which is 
much smaller than the sum which I instructed Mr. Sear- 
lett to demand—the Grand Duke would consent to set 
at liberty two English gentlemen who were then impri- 
soned, and had been long imprisoned, for political offences, 
Mr. Scarlett then acted on his own judgment, perhaps not 
logically, but I cannot say unwisely. He immediately 
accepted the Grand Duke's offer, and had the two gentle- 
men conveyed forthwith on board of one of Her Majesty's 
ships. I have not since heard from Mr. Scarlett. He has 
been dangerously ill, and almost on the point of death, and 
has not been able to write me more than the facts. I think 
it fair, my lords, to say this much, because Mr. Scarlett 
appears to have had good grounds, in his own opinion, for 
acting as he has done, although, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the compensation which he has 
ained is not equal to that which he was instructed to 
emand.” 

Subsequently Lord MALMESBURY promised to lay the 
correspondence respecting this affair on the table of 
the House. 

After a discussion on the Law of Quarantine, which 
led to nothing, an incident occurred of a singular cha- 
racter. Lord Beaumont presented a petition from 
Constant Derra de Maroda, the prayer of which his 
lordship did not state, but entered instead into the 
notorious Von Beck case, calling everybody who had a 
share in it very hard names. The magistrates and 
others concerned found extraordinary defenders. The 
Marquis of SaLissuRy called the narration of Lord 
Beaumont a “ lame story.” The Earl of ABERDEEN, 
on the contrary, had never “ heard a story more com- 
pletely on its legs.” The “ fact, were disgraceful to a 
civilized community.” The Lorp CHAaNncELLoR had 
no doubt the circumstances were such as must shock 
any person of ordinary humanity; but, at least, the 
magistrates did not merit the strong censure heaped 
uponthem. Lord Car is ie said the case was “ one of 
the most revolting, the most incredible, that had 
ever come under his notice.” The Earl of ELxEs- 
MERE called it a “ flagrant case,” and a “ gross per- 
version of the law.” How would the gentleman, the 
itinerant orator, who called himself Governor General 
of Hungary, have liked to have been locked up in a 
solitary cell, by somebody who did not like him, on the 
ground that he was not the Governor General of Hun- 
gary? Lord CLANRICARDE attacked “ the authorities” 
for not having taken notice of this case, which had oc- 
curred so long ago as the 30th of August. His lordship 
was properly met by Lord Dery, who said that Lord 
Carlisle and Lord Clanricarde were both in office as au- 
thorities, at the time. Lord Derby thought that if 
there had been any neglect, the late Lord Chancellor or 
the late Home Secretary, a man so remarkable for his 


But after this lapse of time, while the question was 
pending in a court of justice, it was a most ext raordinary 
interference for two noble lords, members of the late 
Cabinet, to say that this case had been neglected, Lord 
CLANRICARDE explained that he always had an idea that 
some charge would be made by somebody somewhere, 
in this matter; but it was not his duty. Lord Car- 
LISLE followed him. Both disclaimed all idea of making 
a charge of neglect against anybody, The latter had 
only heard of the case within these three weeks. In 
like manner Lord Truro knew nothing about it. He 
defended the magistrates, however, especially as a trial 
was pending. All the speakers regarded the matter 
adversely to the men of Birmingham ; and seemed to 
be acquainted with only one side of the facts. 


In the House of Commons, Maynooth again occu- 
pied considerable time. In stating the course he pro- 
posed to take with regard to public business, Mr. 
DisRakExI said— 

“ With regard to the motion respecting Maynooth Col- 
lege, it was his opinion, after all that Sad taken place, 
that it was expedient that that question should be brought 
to an issue (hear, hear); and, with that view, he should 
propose that the debate be continued next Friday morning, 
and he hoped there would be a determination on both sides 
to bring the question to a conclusion on that day. (Loud 
cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’) These were the prospects he had 
at present to hold out to the House. Several subjects of 
great interest and importance were likely to engage their 
attention, which he thought might be dealt with in the 
morning sittings. It would be requisite after that to con- 
sider the necessities of the public service, and wo proceed 
with supply. He trusted by these arrangements the result 
might be arrived at which he believed all the members of 
the House at present desired. (Hear, hear.)” 

A discussion arose on this statement. A great many 
members, like Mr. Labouchere, looked upon the deci- 
sion of the Government as very unsatisfactory; en- 
couraging as it did the idea that an inquiry, which, as 
proposed, must be a delusion, could take place within a 
fortnight of the prorogation. Nearly all the members 
concurred in regarding some inquiry as unavoidable, 
now that the hatter had gone so far in that House. 
Mr. Kroeu attacked the conduct of the Government 
on this question, for the thimble-rigging course they had 
pursued. The CHANCELLOR of the EXcHuEQueER justified 
the Government, observing that it would indeed be a 
farce and a mockery if the House should refuse to en- 
tertain such a question as whether the national inten- 
tions in founding the College of Maynooth had been 
fulfilled —an inquiry into which the House might 
enter without at all prejudging the question. With 
respect to the proposition of Mr. Goulburn, which had 
been already made by Lord J. Russell, he (Mr. Disraeli) 
had objected that an inquiry by a Royal Commission, 
which could not compel the attendance of any witness, 
would not be satisfactory, in the present state of public 
opinion ; on the contrary, nothing could be more cal- 
culated to disgust the people of this country, than 
transferring the inquiry from the hands of the House 
of Commons into those of the Cabinet. It was because 
it was a question upon which that House should have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion whether an 
inquiry should take place or not, that he had taken the 
course he had done, with no other object than to fulfil 
his duty, and the consciousness of having done it sus- 
tained him under the attacks he had experienced. 

Mr. Horsman called attention to the statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
result of the Government inquiry into the case of Mr. 
Bennett, the vicar of Frome—namely, that, according 
to the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, redress 
might be obtained under the Clergy Discipline Act, 
The complaint, Mr. Horsman observed, was against the 
conduct of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and he had 
ascertained that, although as against a clerk there was 
a nominal redress under the act referred to, as regarded 
a Bishop who instituted a presentee to a living, what- 
ever the religious opinions of the presentee, there was 
no law under which any redress could be obtained 
against the Bishop. The ArrorNney-GrNeRan ad- 
mitted that Mr. Horsman had stated the law correctly 
—that if a bishop abused his discretion in the institu- 
tion of a presentee, there was no legal remedy. Under 
these circumstances it wos useless, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had stated, to issue a commission of 
inquiry. 

Nothing more arose from this discussion. A good deal 
of miscellaneous work was afterwards done. Mr. Anstey 
being unable to obtain the consent of the House to an 
adjournment on the New Zealand Bishopric Bill, said 
“it would be his painful duty to keep hon. members 
out of their beds for two hours, which he would occupy 
in speaking against the bill. (Oh, ol!’ and laughter.)” 

He kept his word, gained his point, and the debate 
was ultimately adjourned. 

The House then adjourned, without having voted any 





humanity and respect for the laws, could explain it. 








supplies, at a quarter to three, until Thursday next. 
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A telegraphic despatch from Marseilles this morning, 
announces the arrival of the Indian mail, with papers 
from Bombay of May 3, and Calcutta, April 22. 

Rangoon and Matarban, with 130 pieces of cannon, 
are captured, at a loss, on our side, of 150 men killed 
and wounded, 

The nomination for a successor to Mr. Grenfell took 
place at Sandwich on Thursday. The show of hands 
was in favour of Lord Clinton, and the friends of 
Captain French demanded a poll, which opened yester- 
day, and closed with the following result :— 

Lord Clinton. . . . . . 439 
Captain French . . * . . 251 
Majority. .... 188 

Yesterday, a numerous meeting of the publishers and 
booksellers of London took place at Exeter Hall. The 
committee of the combination resigned their functions, 
accompanied with many expressions of extreme regret 
for the untoward termination of their labours, and ex- 
pressed their convictions that the booksellers are a mis- 
represented and injured body. After an irregular dis- 
cussion and struggle of four mortal hours, the combina- 
tion itself expired by suicide. The act was forced upon 
it by a threat from Mr. William Longman, who de- 
serves praise for his firm and straightforward manner 
throughout the proceedings. Mr, Chapman spoke in 
favour of the motion of dissolving the combination, and 
met with constant interruption. 








Epsom races concluded yesterday. For the Oaks 
there were fourteen starters. They got off about a 
quarter past three: betting 2 to 1 against Songstress. 
Red Hind, who was very restive at the post, delayed 
the start at least a quarter of an hour, and when the 
flag was dropped, jumped round and lost at least one 
hundred yards. The lead at starting was taken by the 
Infidelity filly, followed by Lady-in-Waiting and 
Plumstead, Sally, Gossamer, and Bird-on-the- Wing, 
Songstress lying in the rear with Plot and Kate. They 
ran only a short distance in this order, the running 
then being taken up by Gossamer, attended by Lady- 
in-Waiting, Sally, and Trousseau ; next them Bird-on- 
the-Wing, with the ruck laid up. On making the 
bend, Bird-on-the-Wing drew up to the front, and at 
the Banstead-road took the lead, Gossamer following 
her, Trousseau third, with Sally, the favourite, Lady- 
in- Waiting, and Kate in their wake. Songstress took 
the third place in the bottom, headed Gossamer at the 
distance, caught Bird-on-the-Wing at the stand, left 
her a few strides from home, and won very cleverly by 
a length; two lengths between Bird-on-the-Wing and 
Gossamer, Kate a bad fourth, Trousseau fifth, and 
Lady-in-Waiting sixth. The race was run exactly in 
three minutes. The race, like the Derby, went into 
John Scott’s stable by the assistance of Songstress, 
who has thus added another laurel to the wreath of the 





celebrated Irish Birdcatcher, whose produce, after | 
winning the Derby, were to-day first, second, and third. | 


Frank Butler, who rode his first Derby winner on Wed- 


nesday, has now won the Oaks six times, and four | 


times in succession. 

There was a good attendance ; the weather was fa- 
vourable ; fashion and rank swarmed in the Stand, and 
along the course; and altogether it is reported as the 
best Oaks day for many years. 





Letters have been received from officials at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, respecting the ships alleged to have been 
seen on the ice by the captain and crew of the Renovation. 
As no whalers were lost last year, the ships are considered 
to have been a “deceptive appearance which icebergs 
assume under some peculiar action of the atmosphere.” 

The Globe regrets to announce the death of Mr. Scrope 
Davis, who had been for many months in bad health, and 
who died suddenly, on Monday last, at his apartments in 
the Rue de Duras, Paris. Mr. Davis was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, and at the time of his decease was 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. He was the 
intimate friend of Lord Byron, who had the highest 
opinion of his critical taste, and dedicated one of his 
poems (English Bards and Scotch Reviewers) to him. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce says :—“I fear that Congress and 
the country will soon, very soon, be called upon to bestow 
funeral honours on one whom they have long honoured 
in life. Mr. Clay asked very earnestly when his son, 
Mr. John Clay, of Kentucky, would arrive. He was 
pleased to know that he would soon be here On 
Sunday he asked Dr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, whether 
his death would be a painful one, and whether it would 
not be by suffocation, which he had feared. Dr. Jackson 
replied that his death would not be by suffocation—that it 
would be iene easy—that his nervous energies were 
entirely destroyed, and nature would yield without a 
struggle. Mr. Clay has been perfectly cheerful through- 
out his protracted illness, and is still calm and in full pos- 
session of his mental faculties. He talks of death with no 














regret at its He has neither expected to re- 
cover, nor igty. for it. He was anxious 
for some w to g Chamber once more, 
intending fo expr m™“the subject of interven- 
tion, bu this m° He has left dying 
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Public Af airs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convu e, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the iis by the very law 
of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 





















ABSOLUTISM STILL COMING ON. 


THE matter involved in Lord Palmerston’s un- 
expected sally, on Friday last, is one essential 
to be understood ; but the question itself was 
insufficient or superfluous. ‘‘ My object,” he 
said, “is to elicit from her Majesty’s govern- 
ment some declaration of sentiment, or of opinion 
on these points [the rumours of a coup d’état in 
Spain, and of reactionary intrigues in Pied- 
mont, } which may disabuse those persons on the 
Continent, who think that the lames system 
may receive the countenance of Great Britain 
under the present Administration.” A declara- 
tion of sentiment was elicited: on behalf of the 
Administration, Mr. Disraeli shook his head at 
‘extreme opinions”; but the facts remain as 
they were. Neither the most touching declara- 
tion of sentiment, nor the most solemn shaking 
of the head at Absolutism for going to extremes, 
will counteract the progress to which Lord 
Palmerston has not prematurely testified. Mr. 
Disraeli’s objection, that Lord Palmerston’s 
question alluded to ‘ reports,” was a sorry 
quibble of new-fledged officialism. No one will 
suppose that Lord Palmerston is really unin- 
formed, or dependent on rumours only: and 
when he refers to “‘ reports,” it must be Secines 
certain facts have reached him on which the 
reference is based. When Lord Palmerston 
declares that the banded powers of Absolutism 
are steadily making way, and that they are ad- 
vancing to a consummation of reaction in Spain, 
and to a disturbance of better promises in Pied- 
mont, we must understand that, while the eti- 
quette of a past and possible foreign minister 
limits his overt allusions to reports, his own 
knowledge confirms the inferences of uninitiated 
observation endeavouring to penetrate the dis- 
guises of diplomacy. 

The compactness and progress of the resus- 
citated Holy Alliance being confirmed by soaccom- 
plished an authority, we look with keener interest 
to the scanty pri ie revelations of the spirit 
moving that Alliance; and here the quasi-diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Times comes to our 
aid. He gives a summary of the confidential 
correspondence between the Governments of the 
Alliance respecting the eccentric position of 
Louis Napoleon towards the European system. 
From this correspondence we learn three facts. 

The first is, that the members of the Holy 
Alliance adhere, without qualification, to the 
principle of legitimacy. They abide, indeed, by 
so much as survives of the treaties of 1814 and 
"15, but they carry back their adhesion to the 
sacred principle far beyond the Congresses of 
Vienna or Verona. Drawing a distinction be- 
tween a government de facto, and a government 
de jure, arguing that a ruler de facto cannot, on 
the strength of universal suffrage, convert him- 
self into a ruler de jure, insisting that ‘ sove- 
reignty never can proceed otherwise than from 
right of birth or of succession,” and taking the 
usurpations of the Emperor Napoleon in France, 
and of Cromwell, in England, to illustrate the 
impracticability of the most successful violations 
of the sacred principle, it will be seen that they 
still claim for the legitimacy a certain immortal 
sanctity, paralleled only by the apostolical suc- 
cession. 

The second fact is, that accepting Louis Napo- 
leon as Governor of France, de facto, but reserv- 
ing the right to cross-examine him as to the poli- 
tical tendencies of the French Government, its 
propagandism, and its encouragement to Polish 
or Italian refugees, the Holy Alliance, led by 
Russia and Count Nesselrode, is yet condition- 
ally willing, as an extremity of concession, to 


grant to Louis Napoleon, with the title of “ Em- 








ror” for life, a position somew im; 
that of the Elective Kinge of Poenat,“umilar to 
The third fact is, that Louis N, / 
evidently understood to be negotiate ” 
Emperorship to be made hereditary in his f “ 
under the patronage of the Holy Alliance “Te 
is no news; but it is something to haye the 
confessed on the face of a diplomatic docum 
emanating from the Russian ministry, and ie 
the united cognizance of Austria and Pro 
It is true that Louis Napoleon is assuming the 
place of a sturdy beggar, half petitioning, half 
threatening; true, that he is craving from 
patronage of the Emperors that position which 
the first Napoleon arranged with Alexander ag 
boon companion, and extorted from Austria wi : 
a bride whose lineage superseded that of Louis 
Napoleon ; but, derogatory as those comparisons 
may be to him, they do not materially affect the 
present consideration—that he is seeking to be 
admitted amongst the European crowns under 
the patronage of the Three Great Powers and 
that they are willing to accept him as a kind of 
supernumerary by sufferance. 


We have for some time known that “ Prugsig” 
had not only been coerced and frightened back 
into the Holy Alliance, but had agreed to join his 
stakes with the grand cons piracy of Crowns 
against nations; and the oot with which 
he has done so—for like walnut-trees and Wives 
good old womanly Frederick William becomes 
all the more affectionate after a beating—js jllys. 
trated by the banquet in the White Hal] a 
Berlin, on Friday last. The Emperor of Russi 
sat between the King and Queen. The Czar wore 
a Prussian uniform, the King and royal princes 
wore the uniform of Russian generals; Russia 
appearing as the officer of Prussia, and Prussia 
being the military vassal of Russia. Frederick 
Wilham drank this toast with his accustomed 
nervous enthusiasm :— 


“In my own name, in the name of my army, and 
in the name of all Prussian hearts, I drink to the 
health of his Imperial Majesty of Russia. God preserve 
him to that portion of his world which he has given 
him for an inheritance, and to our epoch, to which he 
is indispensable !” 


Whereupon the Emperor replying, “ God save 
your Majesty,” drank in return to the King of 
russia and his noble army. We did not need to 
be informed that the armies of Prussia and Russia 
are as interchangeable on occasion as those of 
Russia and Austria with their minor contingents; 
but it makes assurance doubly sure when we find 
this spirit of cordial amity trumpeted before the 
world; and we now see Louis Napoleon avk- 
wardly negotiating to enlist his contingent of 
400,000 men in that enormous armament. Den- 
mark has just received a favour at the hands of 
“ Russia,” who has waived his veto on the Danish 
succession. Take the map of Europe, and observe 
that nearly the whole of it, with the exception of 
its south-western angle, and the north-westem 
united kingdom of Sweden and Norway, 18 
possession of the Holy Alliance. Sweden, Bel- 
gium, and Piedmont, remain as patches pre 
cariously held in the name of Constitutionalism; 
the Alliance is already negotiating to take pos 
session of France, with Louis Napoleon as the 
tenant-at-will, in trust, to set up again its own 
son, the apostolically -legitimate descendant of 
St. Louis, Henry the Fifth. 

In the enumeration by Lord Palmerston of the 
constitutional governments still extant in Europe, 
Portugal, Spain, Sardinia, Greece, Denmark, and 
Belgium, present an imposing array; but, of 
those States Denmark is, at least, the protegé of 
the Alliance ; Prussia is its devoted vassal, Crown 
and Army; and, as Lord Palmerston relates, 
Spain and Sardinia are insidiously assailed by the 
same influence that has robbed Tuscany and 
Hanover of the last remnants of royal oaths. 

Lord Derby lately praised these successful 
Sovereigns of Europe for their adhesion to - 
spirit of “ Peace;” but what need have they © 
anything but peace, when peace accomplishes 
their purpose so well? They are able to coerce 
nations and men; to practise every exaggeration 
and refinement of tyranny, from the shaving ° 
professors to the incarceration or exile of pop h 
tions ; and what more would they require? The 
ambassador of the candidate for their _ 
torate, Louis Napoleon, recently declared tha 
his Government has the best understanding W! 
that of Great Britain, and this imposing declat 
tion was ratified by the silence of the 
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r Ministers who were present. Is not that pro- It is upon the strength of that dawning con- AFFAIRS OF HONOUR. 
to 9 viction, that Lord John Russell comes back again | Tyg affair of honour between the two Members 
. oir Disraeli deprecates the advance of “ex- | in lordly style, and claims once more acceptance | fop Canterbury has afforded a welcome subject 
D ig treme opinions” 00 the Continent; but one army | from the City of London. Perhaps he has done it | for the easy-going wit that chimes in with the 
the f extreme opinions is advancing before our eyes | rather too saon. At the meeting in the City the | morals of the day. Charles Lamb, said that acci- 
uily, ihe absorption of Europe. He peoere to | rapture of welcome was not quite unanimous; the | dents and offences were the spice of life, without 
This dread Republican opinions: in jockey phrase, supporters who had got up the meeting, indeed | which existence would be dull, and ne 
fact they are “nowhere.” Lord Palmerston pleads | carried their point, but there was one party who | unmarketable. Thus the Honourable 
wed for Constitutionalism: it is rotting away from | objected, and another party who advised delay. Smythe and Colonel Romilly have recip y 


State after State on the Continent ; even in Eng- 
land it has been shaken to its roots by the levity 
and barefaced corruption of that very aid 
whose Ministers have so excellent an understan . 
ing with the mendicant bully of Absolutism. 

Tt appears to us that Absolutism is the one 
only embodiment of “the three courses that is 
se way, because it alone is knit together 
with concentrated purpose, determined action, 
and that spirit of political vitality—aggression. 
Absolutism, having crushed the peoples, whose 
brawling alarmed “ moderate”’ folks, is now eating 
up Constitutionalism ; while the public servants 
of Great Britain are charmed at the good humour 
with which the monster sticks to “ peace!” 


Though no longer a virgin constituency, the City 
does not like to have its favours presumed in that 
peremptory fashion ; and its representatives were 
rather nettled at the abandoned manner in which 
Lord John’s go-betweens set aside all decency 
of appearances in proposing the hasty resump- 
tion of the match. 1t is evident that the plat- 
form scene had not been sufficiently rehearsed, 
and the managers retire to rehearse it better. 
Lord John’s friends without the walls do not 
conceal the fact that they regard Temple-bar as 
his portal to office, and they already announce 


stood fire, with no other fruit than a vast num- 
ber of witty articles and letters in the news- 
papers. So generally is our fatigued social sys- 
tem reducing re to routine, that not only 
has the affair of honour its set order, but the 
subsequent facetie regularly follow pattern. The 
reference to “ friends” is not more systematic 
than the reference to first principles, and by this 
time, as the saying is, any fool knows how the 
argument about P ing an ounce of lead, with a 
detonating powder, in a hollow tube should be 
¢ conducted to the final reductio ad absurdum. 
him as the leader who is to lead the Liberal | The accessories always have their due part in the 
forces. The matter therefore is all arranged for jococity. ‘Time and place,” which are among 
the Liberals of England: they, as well as the | the rimary essentials of the duel, assume a 
City, have been “taken in and done for”’—a ponclian aspect of humour in the commentary ; 
phrase which has ceased to be a joke, as it simply | and “Weybridge,” “in the cool of the morning,” 
expresses the proper fact. There has beensome | becomes in some unintelligible manner the point 
his Tue noble member for London offers himself | talk amongst the genuine electors, the middle | of a joke. A cock pheasant happens to disturb 
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THE CITY SURRENDERING. 





ras again to the citizens, and they look very much as | classes and well-to-do artisans of the City, as to | the combatants, and then “the Cock Pheasant’ 
ich if they could not help having him again. The | their submission under the nomination of the old | himself appears amongst the correspondence of 
, advertisement which he has put forward of his | candidate ; but the talk is faint, and evidently the Zimes to keep up the fun and protest against 
hes own claims, is rendered an insult by their help- | men are half inclined to presume that there is no | being disturbed hefiee the lst of October. All 
- lessness. To parade once more the exploits of | other fate but submission. These matters are | this isin the regular order. It is the accustomed 
® the last twenty years, including Sir Robert Peel’s | arranged by election agents, ex-whippers-in, | turn of humour to call the duel an “affair of 
- latest and largest work—to offer himself as the | Treasury-lords, and a few other managers of | honour;” the time and place, be the place the 
™ head of the free trade reformers if they will act | cliques, local and metropolitan. The fact some- | most respectable of retreats, and the hour the 
"8 in a body-—to speak of Free-trade as the grand | what accounts for the small pains which Lord | most quiet, always become droll ; pistol, powder, 
na work of the day, when Protection is counteracted | John Russell has taken to show whether he has | and shot, are the staples of the recipe, and you 
n by Mr. Disraeli, and disavowed by Lord Derby | any claims either upon the citizens of London | wind up the joke with the “ satisfaction.” 
. most in terms, is, to flaunt a series of pretences | or the people of England, either for his seat or a The satirists of the clubs and journals, however, 
ad which ought to condemn any candidate for elee- | return to office; all he has to do is to save ap- | always seem to forget that there is a practical 
tion. Lord John demands the votes of the Lon- | pearances sufficiently for the forms of the election | and substantial side to every affair of honour—- 
nd don citizens with a transparent absence of right- | agents aforesaid. that there is some real grievance at stake, for 
he ful claim, as a Sultan throws the handkerchief, | — Verily, from present appearances, we believe | which the Law affords no remedy, and for which 
ve knowing that he cannot be refused. A candidate | that the country wit submit. It rates itself no | Society has as yet afforded no appeal. Mr. 
i thus proposing himself would be scouted at any | higher than the Russell standard. It may not | George Smythe, in the public street, accuses 
he other time. An address so totally irrelevant, | like it. There are few men who have been | Colonel Romilly of supplanting him, with a sys- 
whether to the present or the future, would be spoken of so generally, within the year, in terms | tematic ingratitude for past support, in the 
" nothing but an act of niaiserie ; but that which of slight and wearisome annoyance, as Lord John esteem of the Canterb y electors, after the 
of is the act of a simpleton when it recoils on the | Russell; and if the country were to choose its | Colonel had invited a coalition. Such conduct, 
to perpetrator, becomes an insult when it is inflicted | Minister, assuredly Lord John Russell would | to use an old-fashioned expression, would be in 
4 upon helpless a who must perforce submit. | not be the man. Perhaps if any one were named, | the highest degree ungentlemanly, and no man 
of It is the helplessness of the Londoners which | it would be the very colleague whom it was the | who claims to be a gentleman, could tolerate the 
’ lends force to the disrespect of the candidate. object of Lord John Russell’s last energetic act | imputation: but where should you look for 
4 _ There was a time, indeed, but _a few weeks | to manceuvre out of office. Although we are so | redress? If amongst the technicalities of the 
" since, when Lord John Russell's interest in the | quiet now, there is by no means the blissful | law, the accused might obtain, or lose, a verdict 
City was supposed to be very low; but within | security that seems to hang over dogmatic gentle- | without the slightest bearing on the spirit of the 
of the last few weeks it has recovered in a surprising | men of the Peace party. The quiet is of a cha- | matter; although it is in the spirit of the matter 
.- degree ; and there may be more than one reason | racter that nobody quite understands or trusts, | that the whole force of the wrong lies. If he 
if for this recovery. The Hebrew interest adheres | and men would feel more comfortable if there | were to appeal to some “court of honour” he 
h tohim. A few months back it was supposed that | were at the head of affairs an active, sharp- | would be laughed at for invoking a cumbrous 
" no change from the Russell Ministry could be | sighted, adroit, resolute man. It was expected | machinery that would pronounce judgment on 
f for the worse. Some hopes were entertained | that the Tories would supply in efficiency and | some constitutional rules of morality, leaving the 
n that the author statesman, who has given vitality | practical results their shortcomings in professions; spirit of the matter as setondhek ian the Law 
4 to the new Cabinet, would be able to give cha- | Sel oupeolalien has been disappointed. and people | can do. Mr. Smythe calls the Colonel a su 
. racter to its measures; and these hopes have | who want anything done look neither to Russell | planter and a traitor: the Colonel, claiming to 
4 been disappointed less through any short-coming | nor to Derby. The two parties have been fight- | neither, appeals to the only measure which 
; on the part of Mr. Disraeli himself, than through | ing about the National Defences, which all are | society has yet invented to fasten some kind of 
: the impracticability of Lord Derby's more con- | resolved to have, though the country cannot | responsibility on his accuser; and until society 
, genial adherents. The official Protectionists de- | make up its mind as to details; but the one mind | sanctions the invention of some better machinery 
1 sire to have the credit of Mr. Disraeli’s con- | capable of a patriotic grasp of the subject now | for the same p e, although commentators 
f nexion, the ornament of Stanley’s high birth, hala to neither clique. If anything is to be | may continue to joke, gentlemen will continue | 
and the results of their own dogmas. But Lord | done, apart from old factious considerations, the | to measure paces and demand tubular satisfac- | 
, Derby has the full foree of a dogged mind in an | common remark is, “If Palmerston were in | tion. | 
i energetic body ; he is head of the Cabinet; and | office, it would soon be settled.” We happen to The transaction at Weybridge, indeed, afforded : 
the consequences are, that Mr. Disraeli’s spirit | know that this feeling has been aumedl aie in its result more than the usual opportunity for i 
P evaporates before the Ministry can be moved by | recently in the Midland Counties. The friends | pleasantry. That Colonel Romilly, who has | 
7 it, while the feeble Protectionists, under the | of national independence, both abroad and at | been called a traitor and a supplanter, should if 
1 weight of Derby's retracting advocacy, sigh in | home, would feel much more confidence, apart | exchange two shots with his traducer, and then 
vain for all that Derby promised.” To the | from matters of opinion, if England were repre- | allow himself to be declared satisfied, is too much 
Liberals, the present Cabinet has proved neither | sented by a man not afraid of using England’s | of a practical reductio ad absurdum; but this : 
that illustration of Toryism which it would have | power. “Tt is the same in that Colonial crisis, | fault elongs in part to the weapon usually se- 
stimulated all forms of Parliamentary Liberalism | which was aggravated by the negligences of the | lected by English duellists. The universal 
| to oppose, nor that high-spirited aristocratical Whig Government, and proves too much for the | spirit of compromise suggests the suspicion that | 
; Government, which might have redeemed the | hesitations of the provisional Tory Government ; | when two gentlemen meet, as chall ) 
character of its dogmas by a series of generous ad- | and, in the columns of a contemporary, the man | challenged, on a hostile field, they tacitly com- ; 
ministrative measures. Like an old suit of armour | who has the greatest grasp of Colonial affairs, | bine in an arrangement to evade the substantial 
11,2 manorial house, it has the cast-iron sem- | Edward Gibbon Wakefield, has just declared, | part of the duel. The affair at Weybridge has . 
. lance of chivalry outside, but the hero is gone; | that if Palmerston were in office, the crisis would | given occasion to the open utterance of suspi- 
and, as it stands before you, knock-kneed, slack- | be settled. But Palmerston is too strong for the | cions, that gentlemen in such circumstances 
handed, and wavering, if you look straight into | cliques. In spite of past suspicions, the people | never do fire at each other, and that the affair of 
| it countenance, you discover nothing but the | have a personal liking for him. The cliques | honour has become, even among the upholders 
| hastly gloom of absolute emptiness. The public | have a fear that he might really do something ; | of the institution, a polite mel farce, 
| ens to realize what it supposed to be impossi- | hence their chief object is, to elect stopgaps for | a conspiracy in bravado. The same suspicion 
| hy Ministry more fruitless, more vacil- | the principal constituencies, and in office to keep | could not possibly attach to affairs of honour in 
| Cab — more contemptible than the Family | up, in alternate occupation, Cabinets of stop- | which the weapon was the sword. The prevail- 
| . gaps. ing apology for the pistol is, that it brings men 
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of different natural powers more to a level; but 
is there not an evil in the very fact that it thus 
lends afactitious impunity to feebleness and faint- 
heart, to say nothing of the fact, that it has now 
become the suspected instrument of compromise 
and evasion P 

It is e > oe oy the oatteee of cammaple, 
thatas one hanging is followed by many murders, 
and one wedding by a swarm of courtships, the 
parliamentary affair of honour at Weybridge 
will generate a flock of “affairs” to bring the 
curtain down on St. Stephen's with éclat. We 
hope not, Perhaps, the suspicions which have 
dimmed the prestige of the recent combatants, 
may disincline gentlemen to use a weapon 80 
easily adapted to sham-fight, and may recal them 
to a sense of the fact, that the legitimate instru- 
ment for an ‘‘affair of honour” is the brave 
man’s sword. Let custom restore that ice-brook 
tempered judge, and it will go far, if not to abolish 
these encounters altogether, at least to weed 
them of these pop-gun salutes, whose multi- 
plication has imparted to an exploded fashion 
something of the burlesque and the vulgar. 





THE MAYNOOTH ENIGMA. 

“ Lut us leave child’s-play,” cries Miss, in Swift's 
Polite Conversations, ‘and go to push-pin.” 
Parliament leaves Maynooth, and betakes itself 
to the Derby. The manner in which these 
Tories, according to their own account, have be- 
trayed the nation, and abandoned it to the Pope, 
is truly frightful. The Scarlet Lady has uncon- 
cealed designs on the United Kingdom. The 
triple tiara has appropriated Ireland, and is the 
retainer of the Irish priesthood. England was 
arcelled out, and its ultimate annexation to 
a was only prevented by the resolute energy 
of Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Inglis. 
Still the fortress, whose keep had been erected 
by Peel, the betrayer of Protection for corn and 
otestantism, had been suffered to stand even 
by the Russell-Inglis heroes ; and it was reserved 
for Spooner under the auspices of a Stanley to 
make the onslaught upon that Stronghold. The 
doctrines taught in the college are immoral, anti- 
social, anti-loyal. The safety of the empire de- 
manded instant resistance to the insidious 
machinations carried on in that priestly abode. 
The safety of our youth demanded the instant 
exposure of those horrible seductions. Spooner 
undertook the enterprise. Stanley watched it 
with interest, and declared it to be necessary. 
So stood the matter when Mr. Spooner brought 
the subject before Parliament, even as Cicero 
denounced the conspiracy of Catiline. The dan- 
ger was more imminent, infinitely more horrible. 
at is the Tory case. But, behold, no sooner 
is this Ciceronian denunciation ventilated in the 
House than the pressure is abated. ‘The pro- 
moters of the denunciation themselves proposed 
to adjourn it until the 16th of June, perhaps the 
day after the break up of Parliament. Laughed 
out of that procrastination, they fixed it for the 
day before the Derby : twice are they invited to 
adjourn it to that day, but they knew they could 
not obtain an attendance. There are not 40 of 
them, neither the followers of Spooner nor the 
followers of Derby, who can be brought to see 
the necessity of stopping away from Epsom Downs 

to defeat the Catilinian conspiracy. 

_ The debate on Maynooth, and all its machina- 
tions, degenerates into a squabble between the 
O'Gorman Mahon and John Reynolds on the 
irrelevant subject of “a return ticket to Wey- 
bridge.” The debate is adjourned from the 
morning until the evening. In the evening, 
without the counter attractions of a Derby, not 
40 members are Protestant enough to keep to- 
gether. The House is counted out, and Mr. 
Spooner’s proposed investigation into the enor- 
mities of Maynooth becomes a dropped order. 

The question remains for the country, and a 
~~ — question it is, of the alternative or 
for pie <6 7 

1 en Mr. Spooner’s allies, including Lord 
Derby, insisted on the necessity of ieeeiey into 
the dangers of the Maynooth machinery, were 
they in earnest? or were they simply bam- 
— the Protestant prejudices of Exeter 

a 

2. If they were in earnest, how can they de- 
fend the awful treachery of which they have been 
guilty ; ‘ dragged away’ by the Derby, or enticed 

y the odours of dinner, and abandoning their 
country to the Daniel O’Rourkes of Maynooth ? 
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OUR “DERBY” MORAL. 

Danret O'Rourke is the winner! Barbarian 
second! Nothing could excel the astonishment 
of the Epsom nation at these turns of fate; 
nothing the wild Donnybrook delight of Irish 
turfmen and patriots at this double Tefeat of the 
Saxon by the Celt. Perhaps the heavy ground 
might help to account for it; but account for it 
how you may, you cannot explain away the fact 
which has pA tbe the fayourites, and scut- 
tered dismay among those nice calculators, who 

are always in the “ secret of the stables.” 
Another unexpected victory was that aquatic 
triumph of Thomas Cole over Robert Coombes, 
champion of the Thames. Coombes was in fine 
condition, and everybody thought that he would 
have been able “to walk away from his man” 
without trouble ; but Cole was too much for him. 
There is no imputation on Coombes or Hobbie 
Noble, that comparatively “ dark” strangers sur- 
pass them; it may perhaps rather illfistrate the 
general spirit of corrupted honour, than the want 
of honour in Coombes or Hobbie Noble, that 
these two occurrences have occasioned a burst of 
allusions to defeats and betting business. In 
pugilism, it *is indignantly asserted, you may 
et many a man to be thrashed for a few pounds. 
Perhaps it is too hard upon the practical con- 
servatives who keep up the remnant of our fine 
national sports, to place them in the same cate- 
gory with politicians and statesmen? To make 
a motion or vote in the trust that the proposition 
will be defeated—to enter office ine Sotto: 
tionist colours and “declare to win with free 
trade”—to wink even unto squinting at a Spooner 
assault on Maynooth, and aid in counting out 
the Spooner—these are practices common enough 
to “ another place ;” but if the infection has in 
some degree spread amongst professional sport- 
ing men, we are not all at once to assume the 
universality of the abuse in the sporting world, 
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because we find it in the political world. Jockeys | 
are sometimes bad enough, but it is not fair to | 


compare them with election-mongers. 
A liberal view of the question, however, does 


not militate against some steps to secure greater | 


purity in sporting affairs. 


turf from its St. Albans! If the sport is to be- 


Teaven defend the | 


come a piece of stage play-acting and the cast of | 


fate is to be prearranged by compromise, it is 
evident to dhe hnaillens capacity, that the money 
assing by bet isswindled out of one set of pockets 
into another; and it is equally evident that 
people can be provoked to bet on purpose that 
they shall lose. If you lay with A, a bet 
that B will lose in a contest with D, A, in con- 
junction with D, can pocket your cash to any 
amount without risk. If you astounded at B's 
prowess, bet upon him next time, A can reap 
another harvest in conjunction with B. And 
when the business becomes thus systematized, 
A can make quite a good thing out of you. De- 
cidedly the sporting world wants its Roebuck, 
not for retribution and cure, but for prevention 
and timely penitence. 





THE BEDFORDSHIRE EMIGRANT. 
A RAILWAY STORY. 
Last week, at the Bletchley junction, a countryman, 
middle-aged, anxious and attenuated, opened the door 
of our carriage, and asked, in the Bedfordshire dialect, 
which I do not here transcribe, whether there was room 
for his “ Missus and children.” On being assured that 
we would endeavour to accommodate that somewhat 
indefinite number of persons, he ushered in an interest- 
ing woman, with a wondering look and a thin face, and 
a baby at her breast, followed by three other children, 
appearing very much as peasant children usually do, that 
is, looking as though they had grown up in that case of 
patched fustian and ragged corduroy, commonly called 
their clothes, and leaving you in doubt, from the joint 
effect of the stiffness and the fit, whether the clothes 
have taken the shape of the body or the body the shape 
of the clothes. A primd facie anatomical conjecture 
would incline to the latter supposition, The father 
took his seat by their side, and kissed with unconscious 
affection his awkward and passive progeny, who neither 
cried, nor moved, nor spoke. They seemed to labour 
under a general inanimation. You could not call the 
father of this stolid family “ Hodge ;” the race of the 
Hodges is nearly extinct. The countryman, who used 
to be represented under that name, had distended 
cheeks, a vermillion bronze, and a twinkling eye, gene- 
rated by those renowned agricultural compounds, fat ba- 
con, fresh air, contentment, and beer. Whereas the lips 
of our friend from Bedfordshire had none of the genuine 


rural purple, but wore, instead, that modern tinge, that 
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vile invention of this manufacturing age, the poor-house 
blue; and his cheeks, lank and collapsed, were of that 
saffron and tallow mixture which comes of labouring 
in the sun all day, and having nothing substantial fop 
dinner. 

The poor man had never been out of the fields be. 
fore, and he felt as a child, and spoke as a child, on this 
his first venture into the strange wide world, beyond 
the hut where he had vegetated. He told us who he 
was, and where he was going. 

“That,” said he, pointing to his wife, “is m 
‘missus ;’ that’s our ‘babby’ at her breast ; these two 
are my children, and that’s my ‘nevvey’ ”—poking in 
the stomach a twelve-year old boy, who sat faintly 
grinning in a smock-frock ; “and we are all going to 
Australy. His mother cried” (meaning the ‘ nevyey’y 
mother) “when we came away; but we didn’t ery, 
But it was no good him stopping, she couldn’t take 
eare of him. My wife didn’t ery.” 

It was impossible not to share this man’s just pride 
at his wife’s firmness. You could see his account wag 
true, as you looked into her unclouded eye. Those 
accustomed to hear the Irish parting-scream, or wit. 
ness the convulsive weeping of an English emigrant 
family, as the ship is hauling out of the docks, could 
not but notice an exception so agreeable as this, As 
in some men the cultivated sense of duty casts out the 
sense of danger, so in this woman a deep and unsophis. 
ticated curiosity had cast out all sense of apprehension, 
Everything was as new to her as to the Indian cap. 
tured by Robinson Crusoe. She wondered at every 
arch; she peered at every station-house: the train. 
whistle, the open panorama of field and water rushing 
by, the dash under a tunnel, were sounds, sights, 
and incidents, which filled her with ecstacy. What 
a world of bliss this woman would experience before 
she reached the golden shore of Melbourne! The 
orient sun showering down his million beams on the 
silver smiling sea, the sight of unknown lands and 
new races, the ever-expanding wonder of water, moon, 
and stars, and all the marvels of ten thousand miles of 
travel, would have the inspiring interest of a new ex- 
istence for such a nature. A storm would be a world 
of astonishment ; the groaning spars, and screaming 
cordage, a mystery of sound, and even in a wreck she 
would go down prying into the solemn depths, thinking 
them something new: she was without kn wledge and 
without fear: in full possession of the rarest and 
richest inheritance of poverty—the inability to dread, 
For it is blessed to be without fear, where destiny has 
left you without hope. An elderly man sat opposite 
to her, who did, what foolish persons frequently do, 
suggest to her the difficulties and perils of so longa 
voyage. But his simpering folly had no effect. The 
woman asked, “ Whether the sea was not worth see- 
ing,” and added, “we have Leen starved ; we can't be 
worse off :” and with this simple effort at logic she 
relapsed into her primitive wonder at the train going 
without horses, and when her marvelling subsided, 
she hugged her child closer to her breast, and tried to 
shelter it from the cold air by her scanty cloak. Ofa 
chain of reasoning she had never heard—she could only 
construct a single link, but it was a link of iron, and 
it sufficed for her repose. 

“We couldn’t go out ourselves,” she said; “the 
parish is sending us.” In answer to the question— 
* Do you prefer going ?” the husband answered—* We 
can’t live here. I have worked for one master wineteen 
years, and my wages have been only seven shillings 
a week, and we clammed on it when we had children.” 
* But surely you lived rent free ?”—“ No,” he answered. 
“You had food given you? you had clothes found 
you ?”—*« No,” he replied, “ we had to find all out of 
seven shillings a week. We shall all go out as can. 
One man I left behind me has only seven shillings, and 
he has six children. I don’t know how they live. I'd 
goout if I was him. The last few weeks my master 
gev me eight shillings; but I never had so much before. 
But I would go. I am to have 40/. a year and all 
found me in Australy. Master said he was sorry to 
part with me, but I wasn’t sorry to part with him.” 

Emigration wears a different aspect from what it did 
years ago, The working-class used to dread it, now 
they long for it. At every junction you meet them 
journeying to distant lands, and leaving, without 
regret, a country which gives them nothing to regret, 
and nothing to remember. The penury of manufac: 
turing towns is bad enough, but that families of five 
and eight persons should be condemned year after yeat 
to subsist on seven shillings a week, sounds as ineredi- 
ble as it is disgraceful. The admissions paid to one 
grand morning concert in the height of the London 
season, would support one thousand agricultural 
families a week. Perpetuation and multiplication to 
Concerts, I say, by all means, but let not prima donnas 
and pianos beguile you from your duties towards 


famished labourers—- charm they never so wisely! 
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‘tings is the sum for the support of five or 
—— It is thus we keep our “ bold peasantry, 
%. pride.” Political Economy, as expounded 
‘ cory sa of Engineers—by Members of Par- 
set and infinitely wise Doctors of Labour, tell us 
there is no help for this. Why, a family of five or 
‘cht horses, young and old, would be allowed more 
ra seven shillings per week for their support. It is 
better to be a horse than an agricultural labourer. The 
moral rhetorician sometimes rebukes the poor for being 
amk as low as the beasts. The Bedfordshire emi- 
grant would be obliged by being raised up to the level 
of the beasts. Surely the plethoric wealth of St. Ste- 
ns, lounging at the Opera in town, and preserving 
pheasants in the country, might forgive the poor that 
single saying—“ When you take away our Right to 
live on the Land, you ought to concede to us the right 
to labour at living wages.” Ion. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 
iv. 

We have already described the flax plant as consisting 
of three component parts, exclusive of the seeds—viz., 
the “shove” or woody pith, the gum or resinous matter 
with which the fibres are made to adhere to each other 
and to the stem, and the fibres themselves; but we 
recal its construction to the attention of our readers 
on fulfilling our promise of explaining the Chevalier 
Claussen’s interesting discovery, by which the separation 
of these substances is sought to be effected by chemical 
means. We will add, that the fibres consist of an 
infinite number of small cylindrical tubes, articulated 
like a cane or stalk of rye grass, and that they differ 
from cotton in that the latter is found, on microscopic 
examination, to possess a flat ribandlike form, and that 
there is no gum to be got rid of before it can be made 
available for manufacture. 

This is not an inappropriate place, moreover, for 
giving a more minute analysis than we have already 
done of the flax plant; and we are glad to find that 
our theory, based upon the experience of scientific men, 
is so well supported by the eminent Professor of 
Chemistry in Ireland, Sir R. Kane. Excluding the 
seed, the entire plant is found by him, on quantitative 
analysis with incineration, to be composed of 
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The pure fibre, when analyzed, produces scarcely any 
ash whatever, while the pith and the gum, separately 
analyzed, yield 1°57 and 42-01 per cent. of ash re- 
spectively. Nearly one half, therefore, of the gum is 
composed of inorganic matter derived immediately from 
the soil, and this, it appears, has hitherto been found 
80 difficult of solution, as to require the aid of putre- 
faction kept up continuously for from seven to twenty- 
one days. It is effected, as explained in our previous 
articles, by steeping in rivers or artificial pits, and, so 
delicate is the operation, that a perfectly pure fibre is 
seldom obtained except by persons thoroughly versed 
in the business. Mr. Mac Adam, the Secretary to the 
Royal Irish Flax Improvement Society, in a lecture 
delivered in March last before the Society of Arts, in 
London, happily illustrated the almost impossibility of 
ordinary farmers succeeding in this branch of husbandry 
in the following words: “Great attention is demanded 
from the farmer to ascertain the precise moment when 
the gum is entirely disengaged, and before the strength 
of the fibre has been injured by the action of the water, 
which has become charged with the substances sepa- 
rated from the former, and chemically altered. Nothing 
is more frequent than under-rating or over-rating ; the 
fibre, in the first of these events, remaining harsh and 
Coarse, and, in the second, weak and cottony.” 

_ Acids and alkalies have been severally called to aid 
in the separation of the gum, but without much sue- 


cess, until M. Claussen thought of the possibility of so | 


combining their action as to cause an almost instanta- 
neous disintegration, by explosion of the fibres from 
each other. His plan is our own, so far as relates to 
the cleaning out by mechanical means as large a portion 
48 possible of the woody pith of the plant, both for the 
= of the grower, who uses it for litter, or for mixing 
Pe anh sae and also on account of the re- 
ja sane &M. Claussen then boils the flax for 
ou. of nei 1ours, In water containing about one-half per 
Z or — soda, and it is afterwards transferred to 
phuric pad water slightly acidulated with sul- 
a = in the proportion of 1 of acid to 500 of 

*, +nis process so effectually separates the fibre 


by a chemico-mechanical action, that, when required 
for line: 


n, all that remains to be done is to dr d 
t , 'y an 
seutch the fibre in the usual manner. 








But as the object of M. Claussen is to provide a sub- 
stitute of home growth for foreign cotton, capable of 
being spun upon the existing cotton machinery, a fur- 
ther process is required, and we cannot better explain 
it than by using his own words, as stated in a paper 
read last year before the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England :— 

“ Complete, however, as may be the separation pro- 
duced by this mode of treatment, the fibres, from their 
tubular and cylindrical character, are still adapted only 
for the linen or present flax manufactures, as their 
comparatively harsh and elastic character unfits them 
for spinning on the ordinary cotton or woollen ma- 
chinery. At this stage, therefore, it is, that the most 
important part of the invention is brought into opera- 
tion. The flax, either before or after undergoing the 
processes required for the severance of the fibres, is cut 
by a suitable machine into the required lengths, and 
saturated in a solution of sesqui-carbonate of soda 
(common soda) a sufficient length of time to allow of 
the liquid entering into and permeating, by capillary 
attraction, every part of the small tubes. When suffi- 
ciently saturated, the fibres are taken out, immersed 
in a solution of dilute sulphuric acid of the strength of 
about one part to two hundred parts of water. The 
action of the acid on the soda contained in the tube 
liberates the carbonic acid gas which it contains, the 
expansive power of which causes the fibres to split, and 
prodnces the results above described.” 

The next process, that of bleaching, is effected by 
placing the mass of flax in another vessel containing 
the hypo-chlorite of magnesia, by the action of which 
it attains the colour, as it had before received the tex- 
ture, of cotton. 

This discovery has now been sufficiently tested for 
us to pronounce it of the first national importance, 
although it may be long ere the arrangements neces- 
sary for carrying it out, so as to make it available to 
our farmers, will be as complete as we should wish to 
see them. The best way of bringing it within their 
reach would be the association of a certain number of 
growers in a district, for the purpose of erecting a fac- 
tory where their flax could be worked up under a 
licence from the inventor, which he is ready to accord 
on very moderate terms. They would thus share the 
profits of a very valuable establishment, and, under 
proper arrangements—which none could so well define 
as the farmers themselves—they might receive in their 
return-carts their due proportion of matters which 
ought to be restored to their farms, just as a Middlesex 
farmer loads his hay-cart with London stable manure. 

The profits may be fairly stated as follows—viz. : 
Cost of 5 tons of flax straw . -£15 0 0 
“ Breaking,” “ cutting,” and “ blow- 


Such of our readers as may desire to inform them- 
selves more fully on this subject, may obtain full par- 
ticulars, and see samples of the manufactured cloths, 
on applying to Mr. Christopher, at 26, Gresham Street, 
or to the Chevalier Claussen at his works on Stepney 
Green. 





MISSIONARY FANATICISM. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter we have received 
from “F. B. B.,” taking us to task for the manner in 
which we spoke of the unfortunate Patagonian mission- 
aries :— 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

S1r,—I was exceedingly surprised and grieved to find 
the Leader missing so good an cqpatliy exposi 
and denouncing superstition and fanaticism as was 
by the fate of Captain Gardiner and his party on the coast 
of Patagonia. Instead of which, these infatuated men are 
held up to admiration on account of their faith; as if 
there were any merit in faith when unsupported by any 
evidence, when in direct ition to reason and facts ; 
it then surely becomes contemptible and culpable credu- 
lity. For a man who has lost his companions by starva- 
tion, and is er on the eve of the same fate, to talk of 
“the great and marvellous loving-kindness of his gracious 
God,” is nothing but the ravings of —. which usually 
precedes death by starvation. Fanatics, their want 
of knowled, a thought, first place themselves in diffi- 
culty and , and then look to the miraculous inter- 
ference of Providence to rescue them from the deserved 
consequences of their folly and credulity. Nay, so blinded 
are they by superstition, that if they meet with any little 
unexpected relief, which is not enough to save t they 
break out into rapture about the “ infinite mercies of their 
gracious Father,” as Captain Gardiner does because he 
managed to get a little water by means of his India-rubber 
shoes—“ what combined mercies am I receiving at the 
hands of my heavenly Father; blessed be his holy name!” 
—as if it would not have been much more kind and mer- 
ciful in Providence to have saved Captain Gardiner from 
so much suffering and misery, and so painful a death, 
than having sent him (for every event is by fanatics 
ascribed to God) into such a deplorable position, merely 
to give him a little water only to prolong a miserable ex- 
istence for a few days. 

Fancy a human parent acting in this way with his 
child, and then being extolled by the victim of his cruelty, 
for his mercy and loving kindness! 

Really it requires a fundred-Job power of patience to 
read Captain Gardiner’s language with calmness, and 
still more, to find a journal that professes to take the lead 
against cant, superstition, and fanaticism, oulegicing ue 
miserable delusion as “ faith,” which we should well 
to imitate! From such deplorable credulity, miscalled 
“ faith,’ may reason and common sense deliver us! I 
cannot consider the death of those who perish in such an 
enterprise as that of Captain Gardiner and his party as 
any loss to society, but rather as a gain; for think for a 
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Chemical ingredients 15 0 
—— £18 4 0 
Bleaching, washing, drying, &e. . 216 0 
£21 0 0 


The produce being one ton of flax cotton, equal to 
“ fair quality American,” which will sell at Leeds or 
Manchester for about 56/. per ton. Thus, exclusive of 
interest, carriage, packing, and other incidental charges, 
there will appear a gross profit of 35/7. upon every five 
tons of straw worked up. If we estimate these charges 
to amount to as much as 10/., it will still leave 25/7. to 
divide amongst the growers of five tons of straw in 
addition to 3/7. per ton already carried to their credit. 
It is stated that the cost of a “plant” capable of 
preparing 10 or 15 tons per week of flax straw is only 


"2000/.; and we think this is a very proper subject for 


tenant farmers to introduce to their landlords, who 
might safely undertake the erection, receiving, or rather 
sharing in the royalty to be stipulated for with the 
inventor, 

Cotton now ranges in price from 33d. for common 
Surat, to 2s. per lb. for finest Sea Island samples ; 
and flax cotton may fairly be placed in the category 
of “ fair bowed,” which now commands about 6d. per 
Ib. in the market. It appears, therefore, that a sub 
stitute for, or an auxiliary to common cotton may be 
produced at our own doors for something less than 
one-half the price at which foreign cotton is now sold ; 
and when we add to this that flax cotton is capable of 
being “ milled” with or without wool, and of being 
even so prepared as to admit of an admixture with 
silk, the full value of the discovery will be apparent to 
our readers. We cannot more appropriately confirm 
our present remarks upon M. Claussen’s discovery, than 
by quoting from a speech of Sir James Graham’s on 
the 13th of February, in last year, delivered in a de- 
bate upon agricultural distress :— 

“T cannot conceive any dispensation of Providence 
more merciful, than that science and skill should succeed 
in overcoming this difficulty, A then short supply of 
cotton,—Ep.) whereby we shall be rendered in a great 
degree independent of foreign supply, while a great stimu- 





t how huge an obstacle to human progress would 
be removed if all the most active agents of superstition 
and fanaticism were immersed ten fathom deep in the 
Pacific ocean! 

The Leader complains that from want of “faith” we 
see the “canoe” and the “ India-rubber shoe,” but we do 
not see “God.” That is to say, we see and employ visible, 
material agencies, and do not see, do not know, and there- 
for do not refer to the Invisible the and Unknown; we take 
account of the real and tangible, and neglect nro od 


and incomprehensible: this surely is wise and — 
would that such procedure were uni 1! 





“ F, B. B. assumes the attitude of a man who is perfectly 
reasonable ; but we have seldom read a more remarkable 
tissue of assumption and unreason than the preceding 
passage. The writer speaks as if all religious men werede- 
ficient in the “ knowledge” which he seems to assume to his 
own side; whereas we all know that many men of strong 
religious convictions have been models of philosophic 
thought and liberal accomplishment. He presumes that 
Captain Gardiner must have looked more especially to his 
rescue; whereas it is evident that that devoted man was 
thinking more of the evolution of good out of things ad- 
verse, whether it came in the shape of hope fur the enter- 
prise or of a mouthful of water. Such phrases as “ cul- 
pable credulity,” “victim of his credulity,” and so forth, 
exemplify the illogical temper of the writer. That which 
we held up to imitation in Captain Gardiner was not the 
peculiar colour which may have distinguished his creed, 
but his trust in the working of truth such as he conceived 
it to be, and his willingness to stake himself upon the 
pursuit of that truth. 

“F.B. B.” is evidently one of those philosophers who 
trust only to “visible and material agencies,” to nothing 
that is unknown; in which case he must stop short at the 
first stage in the process of his own digestion, and investi- 
gate no more; for the transmutation of food into chyme 
is as much concealed from our knowledge as its transfor- 
mation into chyle, again into blood, and ultimately into 
flesh. The fact is, that with the modicum we know is 
mingled an indefinite proportion of the unknown, which 
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presses upon us too forcibly for us not to ignore it or to be 
silent about it. We do, and must, continually talk about 
the unknown. The history of our own instincts is to us 
unintelligible and ineapable of logical proof. “F. B. B.” 
is one of the monomaniacs who profess to perceive nothing 
but through the logical medium ; the rest he is proud to ig- 
nore, and his writing reflects that ignorance prepense ; other- 
wise he would have understood the respect and sympathy 
which can traverse the boundaries of theological difference. 

It will be found, we believe, that the Leader serves 
the cause of free thought none the less faithfully, that it 
can discern and allow for the power of all varieties of 
sincere conviction. 





THE WARNER ALTERNATIVE. 


Caprais Warner has made it understood that if the re- 
port of the new Lords’ Committee does not lead to the un- 
conditional acceptance of his plan, he will at once proceed 
to make terms with the Emperor Nicholas.—Daily Paper. 


And if my proofs are not enough : 

And still they doubt my powers to kill: 
My shells it may be won't go off: 

But then,—why then,—my lords, I will. 











Open Council. 


[28 THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN BXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened, If, then, it be profitable 
for him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable 
for his adversary to write.—MI1zror, 





THE COMING ELECTION AND OUR 
UNIVERSITIES. 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Sir,—Not the least active in the coming election 
should be the small but compact phalanx of Liberals 
in our Universities. We think the time is come for 
them to make an effort on their own account. Let us 
see a good, honest Radical started for Oxford. Of 
course there would not be the remotest chance of suc- 
cess, or anything approaching to it; but once to have 
reared the Gonfalon of Liberalism in the head-quarters 
of Ancient Prejudice, would be worth a victory any- 
where else. The time has come for taking a step in 
advance from the defensive position so long occupied. 
What hope of making any event probable till its pos- 
sibility is recognised ? Why should Oxford Liberals 
be content to poll for a moderate Conservative against 
a High Tory, and think they have done well if they 
turn the scale? The very act of proposing a Liberal 
Candidate would create a Liberal party. The question 
is one of far higher importance than merely securing 
an additional vote in the House of Commons. ‘There 
seem just now to be symptoms of a revolution in 
feeling at Oxford. We attribute it mainly to the 
great religious movement of the last twenty years, 
which, for the first time, introduced serious and 
earnest thought into the University. Such a move- 
ment—whatever the first bias that may prompt it— 
must in the end produce good, by elevating the moral 
sense. That there is such an elevation in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford none can deny, The great social 
questions of the day are discussed, both in public and 
in private, with an earnestness and care for which we 
might often look in vain among many of a riper age, 
The Liberal minority has of late become respectable in 
numbers, as it always wasin ability. Such a tendency 
as this should be encouraged, and nothing would con- 
tribute so much to foster it as to mark out for it a 
definite course of action. Then, when those who are 
now undergraduates, are able to take their share in the 
government of the University, they will not have to 
begin the struggle, but will find all the first diffieulties 
overcome, In those days we may expect to see the 





hard contest which will return the first Radical for 
Oxford. 

Our Universities are the only bodies in the kingdom 
to whom a purely educational franchise is conceded, 
They are the only bodies separately represented, by 
virtue of their union, without reference to territorial 
location. These are high privileges in England, and 
how have they been appreciated ? The members re- 
turned have generally been not more distinguished 
than others by their literary acquirements, while they 
have hardly more connexion with the Universities 
than the Duke of Wellington or Prince Albert. What 
signifies it that they once in early life spent some three 
or four years there? It was a connexion which ter- 
minated with the circumstances which gave rise to it. 
A literary body should send one of themselves—one 
really of themselves—living, thinking, and talking 
amongst them. Why not send some Resident Fellow 
of a College, who would pass the time of the session 
in town, and then return to his constituency ? The 
opinion of such a man would be attended to without 
any antecedents. It would be felt that it was truly an 
honour to a man to be selected by his brethren to ex- 
plain their views before the nation, Certain we are 
that there is no lack of men of this class, who would 
fill such a position much more suitably than Sir R. 
Inglis or Mr. Gladstone, We have no wish to under- 
rate the high character and abilities of the latter, but 
we contend that he is no more a representative of 
Oxford, than of Manchester or the City. It is true 
that the prejudice in favour of laymen for members of 
Parliament somewhat restricts our choice. But we 
could easily point out laymen who fully answer every 
requisite we have named. We repeat, our advice to 
the Universities is, to choose for their representatives 
men who will speak as deputations of the most intelli- 
gent constituencies in the country; our advice to 
Radicals is, to lose not a moment in commencing a 
permanent organization. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Oxford, April 19th. 





INVESTMENT OF MILITIA BOUNTIES. 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, May 3rd, 1852. 

Srr,—It appears that six hundred thousand pounds 
is shortly to be given as bounties for militia men. Will 
that not have a demoralizing influence on the country? 
Would it not be more rational that the money should 
be applied to make a provision for their old age, which 
would give them a new interest in the state, and the 
country would be saved a great outlay of money. 

Let each militia man convert his bounty, through 
the savings bank, into a deferred annuity for the above 
object. 

According to returns by the Rev. J. T. Beacher, M.A., 
to a committee of the House of Commons, in 1825, 
6/.1s.4d.paid by a person of the age of twenty, will secure 
for him 4s. a-week for life after he attains the age of 
sixty-five. 67. 6s. 8d. paid by a person of the age of 
twenty will secure him 8s. a-week for life when he 
attains the age of seventy. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CapoGan WILLIAMS. 





THE RIGHT UF OPEN-AIR MEETINGS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
13, New Nelson-street, Commercial-road East, 
May 24, 1852. 

Srr,—The committee appointed by a public meeting, 
held at the Literary and Scientific Institution, Mor- 
peth-street, Green-street, Bethnal-green, in consequence 
of the interruption of the open-air speaking in Bon- 
ner’s Fields, Victoria Park, on Sunday, May 16, have 
instructed me to send you an account of their proceed- 
ings, and request the assistance of your readers. 

The meetings in Bonner’s Fields have been con- 
ducted, during seven years, in an orderly manner, but 
lately they appear to have given offence to some per- 
son or persons who have had sufficient influence with 
the authorities to induce them to send a number of 
policemen and mounted patrol to put them down. 

Thus the public investigation of subjects of the most 
important character in connexion with our present and 
future condition has been prevented. 

Many persons who were in the habit of meeting in 
the park immediately held a public meeting in the 
Morpeth-street Institution, and from this meeting a 
committee was formed, who called another public meet- 
ing in the field, where resolutions were passed con- 
demning the authorities, and a petition received, which 
has been forwarded to the House, praying for the right 
of assembly. 

The committee determine, if this should fail, 1o do 
one or both of two things :— 

Ist, To test the right by legal means, and thus dis- 


—: 
cover how far the authorities have the power to j 
fere with a peaceable assembly. —_ 
2nd, To call another public meeting, when the 
bers for the borough will be invited to attend ; 
their opinion upon the subject. ; 
As either of these courses will involve ex se 
the committee do not desire any one to be ee 
or inconvenienced in testing the affair, unless th 
have the means of supporting him in every way, 


to give 


The committee look upon this as a public question ; 
they consider that the right of speech put down = 
Sunday will be a good beginning for putting down the 
right of speech elsewhere. 

We therefore hope your readers will lend their 
assistance, so that we may be enabled to carry out our 
desires with effect. Yours, respectfully, 

James Benygy, 





POLISH HONOUR VINDICATED, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—Being anxious to give the greatest publicity 
to the refutation of; a calumnious assertion of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, mentioned in the Times of the 
28th of April, we trust in your sympathy for all good 
causes and love of fair play, for the insertion of the 
subjoined reply to that newspaper. 
Yours most respectfully, 
S. Worcet, 
London, May Ist, 1852. 
(“ To the Editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung.) 

“Srr,—We learn from the Times newspaper of Apri] 
28th, that your Posen nomena informs you of the 
dismay purported to be prevailing among the Poles of that 
province, on account of the news having reached them, 
that the refugees have been led by despair to the -resolve 
of throwing themselves into the arms of Russia, and of 
imploring an amnesty from the Emperor Nicholas. These 
news are utterly false. The peovenstinn to which the body 
of the Polish emigrants is subjected is by no means recent, 
and could not therefore have produced such effect. When, 
twenty years ago, the Poles rushed en masse into exile, 
in quest of a soil to freely work out the restoration of their 
country, they knew full well what hardships they would 
have to encounter, and, strong in their faith, they did not 
shrink from them. Persecution did but steel their hearts, 
double their energies, stimulate in them the spirit of self- 
sacrifice; and it was from amongst the emigrants that, 
at various epochs, sprung those numerous martyrs who 
conveyed to their country words of hope and salvation. It 
was the whole body of the emigrants who hastened to fulfil 
their duty at the expense of their own blood, whenever an 
opportunity arose to fight, arms in hand, the enemies of 
their fatherland. Nor have the recent events in France 
altered in any way the feelings and convictions of the 
refugees, whilst the adjection to their body since 1848 of 
about 2000 young members has but rejuvenized it. This 
body of refugees Eas never given itself up to despair; it 
has never disgraced, nor ever will disgrace itself, either by 
imploring or accepting an amnesty; and if among its 
members there has happened to be a vile renegade, who 
wishes to shelter his infamy under the signatures of nume- 
rous accomplices, none of those to whom his character and 
antecedents are known will be surprised at it. As to the 
present views, tendencies, and efforts of the body of Polish 
refugees, they are well known and appreciated by the in- 
habitants of the Grand Duchy of Posen, as well as of the 
most remote provinces of Poland. These are too well con- 
vinced of the perseverance of the refugees in keeping to 
their post, and in the final accomplishment of thei mis- 
sion, to be either frightened or discouraged by their pre- 
sent condition, which they, on the contrary, endeavour, in- 
asmuch as in them lies, to alleviate by material assistance. 
Even the events of France, far from lessening the hopesof 
our nation, have exercjsed a salutary influence by strength- 
ening, among the Poles, that very old belief that upon 
their own efforts depends the salvation of their fatherland. 
eNeither time, space, nor prudence, allows us to enlarge 
upon that subject. As members of the central Committee 
of the Polish Democratic Society—of a body known, by 
name at least, to your readers, we feel confident that these 
few words will be quite sufficient to find credence among 


the unprejudiced. A. Darasz. 
A. Zasickl. 
London, April 29th, 1852. 8. WonrckLL. 





An ‘Edinburgh Elector’s” communication is far too long for 
insertion, 

William Myles’s suggestion shall receive our attention. 

Erratum in our last.—In the Literary Summary, p. 493, for 
‘* Conviction is creating anew,” read, ‘ Correction is cresting 
anew,” 





CarerriLiar Funevs.—On the subject of fungi; of 
all the strange fungi that ever I met with—anot except- 
ing the luminous toadstool of Australia, by which you 
may see to shave yourself at midnight !—the vegetable 
caterpillar, whereof I saw several specimens found in 
| this district, is the most strange. 1 believe the insect 
| is, at one stage of its existence, a large grey moth, at 
| another it becomes a caterpillar. When tired of a 
| somewhat dull life, it buries itself in the earth, and, 
| after death, assumes a fungous form, or, at least, there 
springs from its skeleton a fungous excreseence like a 
bulrush, which pierces and rises several inches above 
| the ground.”—Our Antipodes, by CoLoneL MURDE. 
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Literature. 


not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
ke laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


Critics are 
ma 


Tue election of Librarian to the Lonpon Liprary is a matter involving 
some considerations respecting the position of Literature. It is an excellent 
post, well remunerated, and agreeable in its duties ; a post which essuredly 
cannot be said to lie beyond the province of literary men, and one there- 
fore to which, in the ordinary course, a literary man of bibliopolic experience 
might reasonably aspire. Yet in the active canvas now going on, it is 
earnestly desired by one section to bring in a foreigner. Let us first state 
that we do not even know the name of this foreigner, and are speaking on | 
urely abstract considerations in saying, that unless he have some over- 
whelming pretensions, such as those of a Muratort, no foreigner ought, 

in common justice, to be preferred to an Englishman. We have already | 
too many flagrant injustices of the kind; and considering the extremely | 
small patronage bestowed upon Letters in this country, as compared with | 
other European states, it does seem wholly unwarrantable that that little 
should be shared by foreign exiles, however deserving of compassion. 
Would France, would Italy, would Germany, would Spain, elect an English- | 
man in such a case? 











Certainly it is not in Germany that Men of Letters have to complain of 
want of honour. They are honoured and rewarded during lifetime, and 
must have produced but little stir in the world, if after their death they do 
not leave their names reverently graven on some Denkmal—as the Germans 
felicitously call a monument. We find by the papers that Borckn, 
Beruarpy, Merer, Ross, and Ecksrern, have opened a subscription for 
a Denkmal to the great philologist, FrigepErRicH AuGustT Wo ur, to be 
erected in Halle ; and we have little doubt that the money will speedily be 
collected. 





The invention of GuTTENBERG, or of whoever did invent “ movable 
types,” has not fallen on an ungrateful or inactive Europe. The quantity 
of printing done in England, Germany, and France, has often excited 
amazement; and if we look to Sweden, we shall find GuTTENBERG 
flourishes there also with alarming activity. In the year 185] there were 
1060 books published, and 113 journals. Of the books, 182 were theolo- 
gical, 156 political, 123 legal, 80 historical, 55 politico-ceconomical and 
technical, 45 educational, 40 philological, 38 medical, 31 mathematical, 
22 physical, 18 geographical, 3 wsthetieal, and 3 philosophical. Fiction 
and Belles Lettres have 259—but they are mostly translations from English, 
French, and German. Of these details we are tempted to say, what JEAN 
Pavu’s hero says of the lists of Errata he has been so many years collect- 
ing,—“ Quintus FIx ern declared there were profound conclusions to 
be drawn from these Errata—and he advised the reader to draw them !” 





Among the few French books worthy of notice, let us not forget the 
fourth volume of Sainte Beuve’s charming Causeries du Lundi, just 
issued. The volume opens with an account of MiraBeav’s unpublished 
dialogues with Sopuie, and some delicate remarks by Sarnre Bevuve in 
the way of commentary. There arg also admirable papers on Burron, 
Madame de Scupery, M. de Bona.p, Pierre Dupont, Saint Evre- 
MONT et Ninon, Due de Lauzun, &e. Although he becomes rather 
tiresome if you read much at a time, Sainte Bevve is the best article 
writer (in our MacauLAy sense) France possesses. With varied and 
extensive knowledge, a light, glancing, sensitive mind, and a style of great | 
finesse, though somewhat spoiled by affectation, he contrives to throw a 
new interest round the oldest topics ; he is, moreover, an excellent critic. 
Les Causeries du Lundi is by far the best of his works. 

GREAT ARTISTS AND GREAT ANATOMISTS. 

Great Artists and Great Anatomists: a Biographical and Philosophical Study. By 
R. Knox, M.D. . Van Voorst. 
Tus is a very readable bit of braggadocio. The details are interesting ; 
the manner is too amusing to be offensive. Dr. Knox is what people call 
a “dashing writer.” He is trenchant, dogmatic, imperious, and self- 
laudative. There is a certain sw aggering magnificence of manner which 
robs his sarcasms of their sting, and renders his arrogance entertaining. 
That all men are asses except Dr. R. Knox, and a few of “ my illustrious 
friends,”—that no living being understands anything of anatomy, descrip- 
tive or transcendental. except Dr. R. Knox,—and that this science is 
about to receive a sudden illumination in these pages, are facts somewhat 
vociferously obtruded upon the reader, who would smile down their pre- 
sumption with better grace, did he not observe that this braggadocio is 
not confined to style, but carries its haughty incompetence even into Dr. 
nox s conception of his subject. His work, so vast and magnificent in 
Prospectus, turns out, on inspection, to be fragmentary and superficial. 
Te intends to tell us of the life and labours of Cuvier, the great eee 
tive Anatomist, who first established the relation of descriptive anatomy | 
to the science of the organic world, past and present ; he intends to tell 
us of the life and labours of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, the great Transcenden- 
tal anatomist, who, in conjunction with Goethe, established the unity of | 
aul organic beings ; and, finally, he intends to discover in the works of | 
onardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, the true relation of descriptive 
anatomy to art. All this he intends. But he does nothing of the Find. 
ith him an assertion seems equivalent to a demonstration, an intention 


equivalent to a result. He writes with his will. The wish is father to 














——————— 


his book. Instead of doing anything like what he proposes, he gives us 
lively and very readable deuce, wiih in a magazine would have been 
very cccipiatale. More than sketches he has not given, unless it be asser- 
tion. 

Taking the book for what Tt is, and not for what it asserts itself to be, 
we can recommend it to the general reader, and especially to the lover of 
natural history. Really to write the lives, and to set forth the results of 
Cuvier and Geoffroy, would give a delightful and profoundly instructive 
book ; Dr. Knox has indicated such a task. 

“ Quarries were dug in the olden time; Mount Athos was tunnelled by Xerxes ; 
a canal connected the Nilotic waters for many centuries with the Red Sea; and 
the crust of the globe had been dissected by the metallurgist and engineer. Fossil 
remains had been seen by millions of men, ere Cuvier appeared. But man would 
not, or could not, see the truth. All things swam in the chaotic deluge of the 
Roman poet; shell-fish rested on the tops of mountains, and fishes took refuge 
amongst trees! The human mind, oppressed by conventionalism, was unequal to 
describe simply ‘the anatomy of man.’ At last appeared the man, gifted with 
the desire to know the unknown ; the anatomist. 

“To the quasi-philosophic men of his day, practitioners of medicine and surgery, 
profoundly ignorant of the structure of that animal they practised on, Bichat 
offered the ‘ Descriptive anatomy of Man;’ Cuvier went further. 

“ These bones, which you conjecture to have belonged to elephants and croco- 
diles, and horses and men, did not belong to any such animals. The exact anatom 
of ayimals which now live teaches me, that, provided species are not convertib 
into each other (an hypothesis he mistook for a sheory), these bones are the 
remains of an organic world which has ceased to be, Suddenly, and as if by magic, 
the obscuring veil, the thick pall of ignorance, drops from before human sight ; 
the mist disperses from hill and valley; a vast and wonderful land, redundant 
with life, exhibiting ever-varied, gigantic, and grotesque forms, is spread out to 
the gaze of the admiring observer. That observer was George Cuvier. Still, 


| what he saw was but an image, a phantom of the past. His view was backwards 


into remote antiquity, whilst yet the world was in its infancy. Occupied with 
facts and details, that is, history,—eschewing principles, that is philosophy,—his 
view, even of the past, was limited and confined. That past he did not fully 
comprehend, or rather, he avoided admitting that he did; of the future he said 





| nothing. Simultaneous with him arose others, who valued facts merely as leading 


to principles ; of these, Goethe and Geoffroy may be considered the type and the 
leader. Other illustrious names must be conjoined to these. They did not discover 
the transcendental in anatomy, but they collected the facts in support of its prin- 
ciple, and they applied them to the history of organic life, not merely as it is now, 
but as it has been, and as it may be in futurity. Thus two men, and two modes 
of thought, overturned all existing knowledge, all existing chronology, all human 
history. Descriptive anatomy, which Cuvier and his followers called comparative 
anatomy, in his hands overturned all existing cosmogonies: the transcendental 
went further ; it developed the great plan of the creation of living forms; the 
scheme of nature. It unfolded the secondary laws by which the transformations 
are made, the metamorphosis out of which variety springs from unity: the natural 
history of creation was for the first time explained to man.” 


Although Europe excessively exaggerates the merit of Cuvier as a phi- 
losophie thinker, and Dr. Knox, in this case, sides with the majority, yet 
the Blind conyentionalism (not to use a harsher phrase) he exhibited, in 
his controversy with Geoffroy, has not escaped Dr, Knox’s observation :— 

“ Bat he advanced not ; and by the influence of his great name and position, 
became an obstructor of science. Latterly he resisted all attempts to theorize : 


, and, as a leader of a numerous body of partisans of all nations, he became the 


bitter and uncompromising enemy of Geoffroy and the transcendentalists, He did 
his utmost to crush these men, and to drive them from the Academy, Sufficient 
for him it seemed to be, that he had established the great fact, that the species of 
animals now alive, and forming the organic world since human history commenced, 
differ essentially, specifically, and generically, from those whose remains, fossilized, 
we now discover in various parts of the world. 

“ He called this merely a fact! and so it is, no doubt. Cuvier called his great 
discovery a fact. It is a fact so far as it goes, the most extraordinary fact ever 
discovered by man; but it is, as we shall perceive, a discovery rather than a fact, 
admitting of no modification. By this discovery Cuvier upset all existing cos- 
mogony, natural history (if it merited the name), geology; but to convert his 
discovery into a fact, applicable to all ages, to science, involved several hypotheses, 
which he at first admitted, afterwards rejected. The eternal fixity of species was 
one of these, and this included the non-convertibility of one animal into another 
by any secondary cause whatever; by climate, by domesticity, by time, by geological 
epochs, or cataclysms; lastly, by the eternal laws of development, forming an ine 
trinsic attribute of living matter. Cuvier was searcely dead, when my illustrious 
friend, De Blainville, so connected the living rhinoceros with the extinct fossil 
genera by a series of individuals, as to leave little or no doubt of the identity of the 
genus, at least; the identity of the present with the past. The mammoth of 
Cuvier, and his mastodon, genera as he fancied so distinct from the elephant of 
the present world, were proved to be connected therewith by a chain of species 
occurring in time, so resembling each other, so little characteristic as distinct species, 
that the idea of species began to fade from human thoughts. It was this great 
law of transition, of metamorphosis, which alarmed Cuvier in his later years, 
although it ought not to have done so—Nature’s transitions of organic life in time 
and circumstance ; the formation of all diving forms from one living essence. Hig 
dislike to see in the living world, past and present, one animal instead of many, 
was caused simply by a dread of its touching that reputation, which he knew the 
world based on his having proved the contrary. 

“In whatever way the transitions are effected, they are purely the results of 
secondary causes ; to abandon this view is to abandon human reason. ‘Transitions 
of organic beings from one form to another, are the results of certain natural laws, 
the existence of which he discovers and proves by the history of the organic world, 

“ What a history of life was thus disclosed by Cuvier! Has any similar fact 


| ever been discovered? But he refused to see all this; denying the conclusions 


obviously resulting from his own researches. He took up a dislike to theories, 
seemingly because they were adopted and patronized by his academic rivals. Listen 


| to his own remarks: ‘Theories I have sought; I have set up some myself, but I 


have not made them known, because I ascertained they were fulse, as are all those 
which have been published up to this day. I affirm still more; for I say that, in 
the present state of science, it is impossible to discover any.’ The and 
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self-reliance brought out in such passages as the above, form the forte and foible 
of the race of men to which he belonged. 

“ Thus he declared against theory, yet was himself the greatest of theorists ; 
his great fact led to startling hypotheses, which he asserted to be facts. He main- 
tained the fixity of species for ever and ever, grounding his assertion on the paltry, 
pitiful records of humanity ; records generally worthless, or so limited in time, as 
to be valueless for the settling of any great secondary law of Nature. The inven- 
tion of six successive creations was at last forced upon him, chiefly through his 
English partisans ; against his common sense, and in contradiction of his own 
writings. 

“ All honour, notwithstanding, be to his great name; his dislike to transcen- 
dentalism was forced upon him. What passes for the views and theories of Cuvier, 
in England, do not belong to him. They emanate from a school with whom truth 
in science is of no moment. They emanate from men who are not strictly scientific, 
but who, like Philo-Judeus, Derham, and Paley, look into works of science, not 
with any view to extract the truth therefrom, but to find happy applications in 
support of errors in human history, and a cosmogony to which antiquity has lent a 
sort of reverential awe.” 


If there were nothing else to throw a doubt on the solidity of Cuvier’s 
reputation, it would be enough to mention the instantaneous and universal 
acceptance of his views by orthodox and academic Europe,—t/at surely 
was suspicious? When we reflect that Goethe was forty years before he 
could get anatomists to recognise the existence of the intermaxillary bone 
in man,—that is to say, to recognise a fact which was offensive, because 
it destroyed an imaginary difference between man and the monkey ; and 
that his great morphological discoveries, which now rule in science, were 
thirty years before gaining acceptance,—this opposition, first, to a single 
fact, and, second, to an idea, indicates the routiniary obstructions which 
all reforming thinkers have to encounter, and suggests, that any man who 
is at once accepted as a new light, is not very likely to turn out a true 
light. Let us continue to borrow from Dr. Knox :— 

“We have now to view Cuvier as entering on a new career; from simple 
naturalist and anatomist, he had become geologist in a sense that never man was 
before. Historian of the catastrophes of the globe ; author of a new cosmogony. 
Unwittingly, the man of facts was forced, also, to become the theorist. Human 
bones were not found fossilized. Then came theory first—namely, that man’s 
origin or formation was quite recent. In theory second he advanced the principle 
of the fixity of species, founded on the fact, that during the historic period animals 
had not changed their appearances,—forgetting that this historic period was but a 
drop in the great ocean of time ; that no great geological epoch had occurred 
during that period, and, consequently, neither man nor animals had been 
violently dislocated from the aboriginal continents; ever been exposed to the only 
influences likely or competent to produce changes in form, amounting to a specific 
or permanent alteration. Lastly, a theory or two was forced on him by the theo- 
geological school of England, which were not his, and expressions which he never 
uttered were ascribed to him. It passes current, for example, in England, that he 
advocated the theory of successive miraculous creations of animals. ‘This is a pure 
invention of the English geologists, invented by them to reconcile the conflicting 
facts of true geology with their imaginary cosmogony and fabulous chronology. 
With the exception of his first paleontological essay, Cuvier constantly opposed 
the theory of successive creations. There cannot exist a doubt on this point, 
although the contrary opinion has, as is usual, become stereotyped in England ;— 
in England, where things are said never to change—not even errors, ‘These are 
his words :—‘ Nous ne croyons pas méme & la possibilité d’une apparition successive 
des formes diverses.’ Thus the theory ascribed in England to Cuvier, this illus- 
trious anatomist has declared not only to be false, but impossible. 

“ Whilst Cuvier was thus applying with such success the single method of the 
descriptive anatomy of the adult animal to zoology, and to the history of the globe, 
overturning all existing theories, cosmogonies, and histories, other minds were at 
work in Germany and France. ‘The descriptive anatomy of the adult animal 
formed selon le régle,’ is not all; there is the anatomy of the embryo; of varieties 
or lusus nature ; of monsters ; of organs found in man and animals, evidently of no 
use to the individual. This Cuvier persisted in overlooking. His mind was filled 
with that idea, the most natural of all—namely, the persistence and fixity of the 
present order of things ; an idea proved to be false, first by himself. But this, also, 
he would fain have overlooked. Of the new doctrines of transcendental anatomy, 
originating in these sources, he took but little notice at first, at times admitting 
them, at times rejecting them. At last the doctrine of unity of organization be- 
came too great to be overlooked; a struggle evidently approached between the 
parties, But it did not fairly come off until Geoffroy, the French advocate of the 
heterodoxy, had boldly advocated in the Academy, and in the presence of Cuvier, 
the theory of development, a necessary sequel of the grand law of unity, which 
teaches that ‘the animals to which belonged the fossil remains, so admirably 
described by Cuvier, are not specifically distinct from the living organic world, but 
simply the forefathers of the existing race of animals.’ ” 





JERDAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The Autobiography of William Jerdan, with his Literary, Political, and Social 

Reminiscences and Corr spondence. Vol. I. Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 
WHEN complete, this work will probably be attractive enough as a collee- 
tion of pr hee of letters from celebrated persons ; but no misplaced 
delicacy ought to prevent the critic from expressing an emphatic con- 
demnation of the work as regards the autobiographical tissue on which 
the anecdotes are woven. William Jerdan may, from the accidents of 
position, have materials in hand which a gossip-greedy public will eagerly 
devour ; but no one can conscientiously accept him as a man whose lite- 
rary achievements merit the slightest notice, or whose talents give him a 
claim upon biographical honours. It would be a mockery to examine his 
pretensions with any seriousness, for he cannot write a page of acceptable 
prose ; and we imagine it would require considerable research to discover 
any living memory of what he has written. As the editor of the old Literary 
Gazette it might please certain authors anxious about reviews of their works 
to pay him obsequious deference, but we believe we are stating a notorious 
fact, in affirming that he has no recognised position in literature, as we are 
certain that he never had the talents to deserve one. When therefore 
we find him assuming the character of one who preaches from the text 
of his own example, and solemnly warning men against the profession, 








— 
of literature, which he denounces with a fervour that would lift him into 
eloquence were he capable of that exaltation, we cannot su press th 
thoughts that rise to meet his denunciation. When we read valk passag ; 
as this— - 

eT believe that the retrospect may be very serviceable to my fellow-creatures 
and most signally so to those who have embarked, or are disposed to embark, jn 
the pursuits of literature as a provision for the wants of life. Of all the multitude 
I have known who leant upon this crutch as a sole support, I could not specify ten 
who ever attained anything like a desirable status either in fortune or society, On 
the contrary, the entire class may be assured, that although felony may be more 
hazardous, literature is, of the two, by far the most unprofitable profession,” 
the thought that rises spontaneously is :—This may be so, but it makeg 
some diflerence by whom it is said! There is at this moment a man of 
genius forced to quit England and to seek in Australia the living his 
genius fails to secure him here. Had he written such a passage we might 
have listened to it; but from a writer of the quality of William Jerdan 
such a passage is an inexcusable insult. What! you have for very man 
years earned a large income, and have had the far from contemptible 
advantage of enjoying the personal acquaintance of many celebrated per. 
sons—you have earned this and more, and all by talents which even friend. 
ship cannot magnify into distinction, and the profession in which you haye 
gathered a name is to be insulted by you, and classed below felony! 

We abstain from all allusion to notorious facts—we take the insult as 
it comes—and in the name of the profession to which we think it an 
honour to belong, we protest against the tone of this book. Not even 
age and misfortune shall restrain our protest; for age seems to give it 
the countenance of experience, and misfortune to give it the evidence in 
proof. The querulous tone which fatigues the reader of this Autobio. 
graphy might readily be pardoned from an old man reviewing his life, 
and not recognising in adversity the bitter fruit he had himself sown in 
the careless days ; but the attempt to associate his personal errors with 
literature as a necessary condition, and thus further to traduce a profes. 
sion already too much disgraced by the whimpering weakness of one class 
of ineapables, and by the unseemly pride of others, ashamed of their high 
calling—this attempt must not pass unexposed. It may be said, Why 
take notice of such querulous foolishness, it will die of itself? But it is 
not so. Literature already suffers too much from want of the dignity 
derived from the consciousness of its high office. Had the denunciation 
been made against Medicine, against the Law, or against the Army, we 
might have suflered it to pass unnoticed, certain that it could rouse no 
echoes. But the Priesthood of Letters is a calling which, with all its 
trials, and they are many, with all its perils, and they are many, with all 
its abuses, and they are many, is still a high and noble calling, fitly demand. 
ing the devotion of a life, and mainly kept from the recognition which is 
its due, by the miserable facility with which its members have from time 
immemorial abetted the ignorant by flinging at it their sarcasms and 
making it the scapegoat of their errors. 

But we will not dwell on this unpleasant topic. What has already 
been said will. doubtless appear harsh, and be attributed perhaps to all sorts 
of motives. 

We have been looking for some passage to quote from this volume, 
and alight on this fact, connected with the History of the Press, which 
Mr. Knight Hunt will assuredly make good use of in the next edition 
of his work on that subject, viz.—that the first appearance of reviews of 
new books, as a department of journalism, was in 1818, when Jerdan 
edited the Sun. 

“The literary leaning nourished in my nature, as I have endeavoured to trace it 
to the fortunate tuition of Dr. Rutherford (for with all the ills it may bring in its 
course, a taste for literature and literary occupation is a great blessing), was ma- 
nifested as soon as the desperate din of war and absorbing strife of’ politics were so 
far quelled as to allow a breathing time for aught else to be heard or seen. I im- 
mediately projected a Review of New Works to form a peace feature in the paper; 
and this, I believe, was the first example of any attention of the kind being paid 
by the newspaper press to the productions of its less ephemeral brethren of the 
quill. When | look around me at this date, I cannot but feel a sensible gratitica- 
tion on witnessing this little plant become the parent of a vast tree that over- 
spreads the land, and possesses a universal influence upon the interests of literature. 
It is true that 

‘They must dig who gather ore, 
And they must dig who gather lore ;’ 
atchers of 





and that we have a considerable proportion of very superficial se 
the soil, both among authors and critics, but the mere fact. of notoriety is a won- 
derful advantage to the really deserving, and can do but little temporary mischief 
in keeping back the sterling, puffing the mediocre, or bolstering up the trashy. 
Some years hence, however, in my narrative, will be a fitter time more fully to 
discuss this important question.” 





LECTURES ON THE GREAT EXITBITION. 

Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition of 1851. Delivered before the Society 

of Arts, at the suggestion of H.R.H. Prince Albert. D. Bogue. 
Tne twelve Lectures delivered before the Society of Arts, at the sugges 
tion of Prince Albert, have here been gathered into a handsome volume, 
which deserves its place among the many records of that gigantic work. 
Dr. Whewell opens with a very suggestive Lecture on the General Bear- 
ing of the Great Exhibition on the Progress of Art and Science, a topie 
fertile in commonplaces, which he has managed to render attractive by 4 
suggestion from science, in the shape of classification. Here also is a re- 
mark worth quoting, though far from novel. Having dwelt upon the 
prodigal magnificence of some of the “barbaric pomp” exhibited by 
Oriental nations, the beauty of which surpasses our own manufactures, 
and yet holding fast to the belief in progress, and in our superiority, he 
asks :— 

“ What is the broad and predominant distinction between the arts of nations 
rich, but in a condition of nearly stationary civilization, like Oriental nations, and 
nations which have felt the full influence of progress like ourselves ? , 

“If I am not mistaken, the difference may be briefly expressed thus :—That in 
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those countries the arts are mainly exercised to gratify the tastes of the few; with 
us, to supply the wants of the many. T here, the wealth of a province is absorbed 
in the dress of a mighty warrior; here, the gigantic weapons of the peaceful potentate 
are used to provide clothing for the world. For that which makes it suitable that 
machinery, constructed on a vast scale, and embodying enormous capital, should be 
nsed in manufacture, is that the wares produced should be very great in quantity, 
so that the smallest advantage in the power of working, being multiplied a million- 
fold, shall turn the scale of profit. And thus such machinery is applied when wares 
are manufactured for a vast population;—when millions upon millions have to be 
dothed, or fed, or ornamented, or pleased, with the things so produced. I have 
heard one say, who had extensively and carefully studied the manufacturing esta- 
blishments of this country, that when he began his survey he expected to find the 
most subtle and refined machinery applied to the most delicate and beautiful kind 
of work—to gold and silver, jewels, and embroidery: but that when he came to 
examine, he found that these works were mainly executed by hand, and that the 
most exquisite and the most expensive machinery was brought into play where 
operations on the most common materials were to be performed, because these 
were to be executed on the widest scale. And this is when coarse and ordinary 
wares are manufactured for the many. This, therefore, is the meaning of the vast 
and astonishing prevalence of machine-work in this country:—that the machine 
with its million fingers works for millions of purchasers, while in remote countries, 
where magnificence and savagery stand side by side, tens of thousands work for 
one. There Art labours for the rich alone; here she works for the poor no less. 
There the multitude produce only to give splendour and grace to the despot or the 
warrior whose slaves they are, and whom they enrich; here the man who is powerful 
in the weapons of peace, capital and machinery, uses them to give comfort and 
enjoyment to the public, whose servant he is, and thus becomes rich while he 
enriches others with his goods. If this be truly the relation between the condition 
of the arts of life in this country and in those others, may we not with reason and 
with gratitude say that we have, indeed, reached a point beyond theirs in the social 
progress of nations it 

This principle of democratization must be extended beyond Art and 
Manufactures. If 

«“ Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns,” 

that purpose indubitably is to make Humanity one Brotherhood. 

There is also an interesting Lecture by Professor Owen, on the Raw 
Materials from the Animal Kingdom; one by Lyon Playfair, on the 
Chemical Principles involved in the Manufactures, as indicating the ne- 
cessity for an Industrial Education ; one by Professor Lindley, on Sub- 
stances used as Food; and others by Sir H. de la Beche, Jacob Bell, 
Edward Solly. Rev. R. Willis, J. Glaisher, H. Hinsman, Professor Royle, 
and Captain Washington. A good index is added. 

BALFOUR’S BOTANY. 

Class-Book of Botany. Being an Introduction to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

By J. Hf. Balfour, M.D. A. and C. Black. 
Tis is the first part of an elaborate work on Vegetable Organography, 
or the Anatomy of that vast and varied domain of Nature’s activity called 
the Vegetable World—a subject of intense interest to the student of the 
laws of Life, and one which even the Botanist, in the more popular and 
restricted sense of the term, will find investing his pursuit with a new and 
quite infinite source of enjoyment. This Part is complete in itself, and 
comprises Structural and Morphological Botany. It embraces an account 
of the Elementary Structure of Plants, such as microscopic observation 
has revealed ; an account of the Nutritive Organs and of the Reproductive 
Organs: thus embracing the descriptive anatomy of the vegetable world, 
and the various morphological transformations of tissues and organs. The 
whole is illustrated with upwards of 1000 woodcuts, some of them ex- 
quisite. 
_ In the execution of this task, Professor Balfour has displayed the most 
intimate and extensive acquaintance with all that has been ascertained by 
native and foreign investigators, and has thus brought his text up to the 
latest discoveries. At the end of each section, the results are recapitu- 
lated, so that the student may “ take stock” of what he has just learned ; 
and copious references to the writings of the best authorities are also 
added to the sections, thus making the book what it pretends to be—a 
really useful Manual for Students. For clearness of exposition, felicity of 
arrangement, copiousness and exactitude of details, this Class-Book de- 
serves commendation ; but it must be remembered, that the book is no 
more intended to be read through, than a work on Anatomy: it is a 
Manual for the Student, not a picturesque or philosophic survey rapidly 
introducing the “ general reader” into the vegetable world. 

BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Great Truths Illustrated by Great Authors. A Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand 

Aids to Reflection. W. White. 
Tats is a drawing-room table book. Turning over its leaves during minutes of 
Vacancy, will be an entertaining and not uninstructive process. There is much 
wisdom, and many felicitous sayings collected here in an alphabetical order. But 
We must say the “ greatness” of some of these “Great Authors” has hitherto been 
Unsuspected ; while the wisdom and truth of some of the sentences are more than 
disputable. What say you to great authors named Hare, Babo, W. B. Clulow, 
Monro, Colton, Sewell, Greville, and others? And what are we to say to such 
aphorisms as this by Hare :— 

; The ultimate tendency of Civilization is towards Barbarism— 

— =” take to be one of the many perversely foolish things called “ Guesses 
ruth,” 

The Goopet according to Luke. Translated from the original Greek, and illustrated by 

“xtracts from the theological writings of Swedenborg. By the late Rev. J. Clowes, 

-A. Second Edition. J. 8. Hodson, 

SPEDENEORG seems to be reviving again in England. The activity of his dis- 

Pies is worthy of notice. Here is the second edition of a translation of the 


pel of Luke, curiously and copiously illustrated from the Arcana Celestia, 


fe alepe Explained, Brief Exposition of the New Church, Doctrine of Life 


New Jerusalem, &e., forming a strange body of Jerusalemic doctrine. 








Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By Victor Cousin. Translated by O. W. 

Weight In nants f hic teh: New York: Appleton & Co. 
T1EsE two handsome octavos will be welcome to many English readers. Of all 
Cousin’s writings, these chapters on the History of Philosophy are undeniably the 
most interesting and valuable. Brilliant and ingenious in style, and dexterous in 
their appropriation of Hegel’s principles, they contain what to English readers will 
always be the most attractive pages—those on Locke and his school (pp. 125—329). 
We cannot allow this commendation of a really valuable work to pass without at 
the same time stating our conviction that Cousin’s criticisms on Locke are unplea- 
santly shallow and idle. Indeed, although it would lead us far beyond our limits 
to enter upon any examination of Cousin’s fallacies and inaccuracies, we should be 
neglecting our office did we not enter an emphatic caveat against almost every 
page Cousin writes. We do not say every page is false, but we do say, Beware 
how you take his word for anything, either as a matter of fact or as a matter of 
opinion. Cousin is an amusing cicerone through the Museums of Philosophy ; but 
one never trusts very implicitly to what the cicerone says! 


The Writings of Douglas Jerrold. Collected Edition. Vol. III. Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures, The Story of a Feather, The Sick Giant and the Doctor Dwarf. 
Bradbury and Evans. 
Is there anything more to be said about Mrs. Caudle? She is a type—a type no 
man pretends to be unacquainted with; she lives in the British mind such as 
Jerrold created her; she is his most popular creation; and her lectures open this 
the third volume of the cheap edition of his works. After her comes the pretty, 
fanciful Story of a Feather ; and the Sick Giant, which is new to us. 


The Messianic Traditions of the East, with collateral Extracts their Sacred 
Books. [Die Messias-Sagen des Morgenlandes, &.] By Carl Scholl. Hamburg: 
Meissner and Schirges. 1852. D. Nutt, Strand. 


Herr Scnoxt, the author of this work, is one of the speakers in the Freien Ge- 
meinden, or “ Free Congregations” of Germany, the latest result of that spiritual 
insurrection which, originating in the outspeaking of Ronge, is now manifesti 
itself in a bold yet religious phase of Free Thought. The object of the present 
work is to collate the legendary histories of the various Messiahs of the East, with 
a view to illustrate the generic similarity between them. Confucius, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, are the names selected. A c is 
devoted to the history of each, and the narratives are followed by a series of selec- 
tions from the Scriptures relating to each Saviour. The work is remarkably con- 
cise for a German, and is written in an earnest and genial spirit. Much that it 
contains is very curious and interesting, and we should be glad to see it in an Eng- 
glish dress. It would make a pleasing addition to Mr. Chapman’s Catholic Series. 
It may be worth while to add, that Herr Scholl concludes his work with a list of 
all the references made throughout the book—a novel plan which has many ad- 
vantages, and which would be still more useful if the page on which the reference 
is made were specified. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. Containing a complete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the Middle Ages, and the Monuments of Modern 
Times. By Charlotte A. Eaton. Fifth Edition. In two vols. (Bohn’s Ilustrated 
Library.) Vol. I. H. G. Bohn. 

Mrs. Eaton’s very useful survey of Rome, its antiquities and modern aspect, has 

here, in its fifth edition, passed into Mr. Bohn’s illustrated series, and considering 

that the work has been out of print for twenty years, it may be almost regarded 
as a new book. 





Reminiscences and Reflections of an Old Operative. Smith and Elder. 
WE recognise in these pages the pen of a judicious, practical, and benevolent 
friend of the working class. Our author, a “ retired operative engineer,” discusses 
the questions of the day agitated by Coéperatives and Trade Societies in a manner 
that entitles him to their best attention. 


The Gold Regions of Australia. By Samuel Mossmay. W. 8. Orr and Co, 
Mundane Moral Government. By T. Doubleday. W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Gospel according to Luke. By Rev. J. Clowes, M.A. J. 8. Hodgson, 
Cheap Books, and How to Get Them. By John Chapman. John Chapman, 
Our New Parish. By H. E. Fourdrinier. W. Pickering. 
Affghanistan. By Thomas Anson. W. Pickering. 
Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition of 1851. wid . 
Political Elements. By J. Moseley. John W. Parker and e 
The Emphatic New Testament. By Jobn Taylor. Taylor, Walton, and M: ¥ 
The Story of Nell Gwyn. By Peter Cunningham, Bradbury and Evans. 
The Autobiography of Wattian Jerdan. Vol. I. Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Varicose Veins and Varicose Ulcers. By Thomas William Nunn. Henry Renshaw, 
The Bookselling Question. John W. Parker and Son. 
Importance of Literatare to Men of Business. J.J. Griffin and Co. 
First Report of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1861. Clowes and Sons, 

‘amily Medical Adviser. By John Skelton, Moxon and Walker. 
The Charm. Addey and Co, 
Wild Spring Flowers. By Alice Georgina. Addey and Co. 
The Frog Prince. Addey and Co, 
The Picture Pleasure Book. Addey and Co. 
Primary Charge. Masters and Co. 
Sermons on National Subjects. By C. Kingsley. J. J. Griffin and Co, 


The Physiological Anatomy and Physi Man. By R. B. Todd. 
Ali . diaandeditiiitniand John W. Parker and So 
The Grand Jury. Is it a System which it is Necessary or Desirable to Abolish? By a Member 
of the Middle Temple. Butterworth. 
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OTTO. 

We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itselt.—Gorrux, 





COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
By G. H. Lewes. 
Part IX.—The scope and bearing of Physics. 


Puysics, literally the science of Nature, is restricted to what, in ordinary 
language, is loosely termed Natural Philosophy. As the second of the Fun- 
damental Sciences we have now to examine its position and bearing in 
Positive Philosophy. Astronomy and Sociology stand as the Alpha and 
Omega of Science: the one setting forth the laws of heavenly bodies, the 
other setting forth the laws which regulate the great movements of 
Humanity. Between these stand Physics, setting forth as much as may be 
known of the mystery of this earth, and Physiology (or, more accurately, 
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Biology) as much as may be known of Man. In an inner centre closely, 
nay, inseparably connected with both, stands Chemistry, or the science of 
molecular action. Thus is the circle complete. 

I need scarcely say that all such divisions are arbitrary. Nature admits 
of no distinct lines of demarcation. You cannot say, here ends the inor- 
ganic world, and here begins the organic ; you cannot say, here we see the 
vegetable domain cease, and here the animal commence ; but you can and 
do say, this rose is a plant, this lion is an animal. Therefore, although 
Chemistry is inseparable from Physics, and Biology is inseparable from 
Chemistry, when analysis conducts us to ultimate principles, yet such dis- 
tinctions are necessary and convenient. 

Physics did not (according to Comte) begin definitely to disengage itself 
from Metaphysics, and to take a truly positive character, until after the 
great discoveries of Galileo, on the fall of heavy bodies; whereas Astro- 
nomy was really positive, under the purely geometrical point of view, from 
the foundation of the School of Alexandria. Here, therefore, we ought 
not only to look for the direct influence of the greatest complication in the 
phenomena, but also expect to find the scientific condition of Physics much 
less satisfactory than that of Astronomy, as well under the speculative point 
of view, in respect of the purity and the co-ordination of its theories, as 
under the practical point of view, in regard to the extent and exactness of 
the predictions that result from it. In truth, the gradual formation of 
this science during the two last centuries, was owing to the philosophical 
impulse of the precepts of Bacon, and the conceptions of Des Cartes, 
which necessarily made its general progress much more rational, by directly 
establishing the fundamental conditions of the universal positive method. 
But, however important this great power may have been in accelerating 
the natural progress of physical philosophy, the long dominion of the 
primitive metaphysical habits was so absolute, and the positive spirit, which 
only use could develop, remained so imperfectly characterised, that this 
science could not in so short a time acquire complete positivism—a state 
not attained by astronomy itself, as respects the mechanical part of it, 
before the middle of this period. Thus, starting from the point where 
our philosophical examination has now arrived, we find in the different 
fundamental sciences remaining for our consideration, more and more pro- 
found traces of the metaphysical spirit from which astronomy, of all the 
branches of natural philosophy, is now completely freed. This anti- 
scientific influence will not be found limited to details of slight import- 
ance. We shall find that it notably alters the fundamental conceptions 
of science, which, as it appears to me, has not, even in the case of physies, 
yet taken entirely its definite philosophical character. 

And first, as to the extent of the domain of the science of Physics. 

Like Chemistry, it has for its object the discovery of the general laws 
of the Inorganic world. The study of these laws is completely distinct 
from that of the Science of Life, as from that of Astronomy, which is con- 
fined to the consideration of the forms and movements of the great bodies 
of nature. But the distinction (a real and indispensable one) between 
Physics and Chemistry is less precisely marked, and modern discoveries are 
rendering it more difficult to be made. There are, however, three general 
considerations which, taken together, make the division between the two 
sciences quite distinct. 

The first consists in the characteristic connexion between the necessary 
generality of truly physical questions, and the speciality no less inherent in 
investigations purely chemical. Even the philosophers of the seventeenth 
century had some glimpse of this. All the conceptions of physics, properly 
so called, are more or less applicable to all bodies whatever ; while, on the 
contrary, every chemical idea necessarily relates to an action peculiar to 
certain substances, whatever resemblances we may otherwise find between 
the different cases. This fundamental contrariety between the two cate- 
gories of phenomena, is always distinctly marked. Weight, for example, 
is shown in all bodies; so also are the phenomena of thermology, acoustics, 
optics, and even of electricity; there being only a simple inequality of 
degree in their manifestation. The compositions and decompositions of 
chemistry, on the other hand, show radically specific properties, varying 
both in the elementary and compound substances. The apparent exception 
to the generality of physical studies, in the case of magnetism, was dis- 
pelled by the discovery that its phenomena are only a modification of the 
undeniably general phenomena of electricity. 

The second elementary consideration distinguishing Physics from Che- 
mistry, is of less importance, and indeed it rests on less firm grounds than 
the preceding one, although susceptible of being turned to proper use. It 
consists in this, that the phenomena considered in physics refer to the 
masses, and in chemistry to the molecules ; whence the habitual denomina- 
tion of molecular physics, formerly given to the latter science. 

But purely physical phenomena are often molecular. The weight of a 
mass, for example, is the total weight of all the separate molecules in it. 
Again, in chemistry, a certain mass is required to show chemical action. 
Still there is much truth in the distinction. In order to produce chemical 
phenomena, one, at least, of the bodies between which the chemical action 
is to take place, must be in a state of extreme division, and even, most 
frequently, in a state of true fluidity ; and without this, the action will not 
be produced : while, on the contrary, this preliminary condition is never 
indispensable to the production of any physical phenomenon, properly so 
called, but is even a circumstance always unfavourable to it, although it is 
not sufficient constantly to prevent it. 





a 

Finally, a third general remark is perhaps more suited than any 
precisely to distinguish physical phenomena from chemical. In the forme, 
the constitution of the bodies, that is to say, the mode of arrangement of 
their particles may change, although most frequently no essential alternation 
of it actually takes place ; but their nature, that is to say, the composition 
of their molecules, remains constantly unalterable. In the latter, on the 
contrary, not only is there always a change of state as respects some one 
of the bodies in question, but the mutual action of these bodies necessari} 
alters their nature : and it is a modification of this sort that essentialj 
constitutes the phenomenon. The greater number of the agents considered 
in physics are doubtless susceptible, when their influence is very energetic 
or very prolonged, of effecting, by themselves, some compositions and de. 
compositions perfectly identical with chemical action, properly so called; 
and this is why there is so natural and so direct a connexion between 
Physics and Chemistry. But at this degree of action, the phenomena pass, 
in fact, from the domain of the first science, and enter that of the second, 

It appears to me that the ensemble of the preceding considerations suf. 
fices to give us a precise definition of the proper object of physics, when 
strictly circumscribed within its natural limits. We see that in this science 
we study the laws which govern the general properties of bodies ordinorily 
viewed in their mass, and constantly placed in circumstances capable of 
maintaining intact the composition of their molecules, and even most fre. 
quently their state of aggregation. Besides, to act up to the true spirit of 
philosophy, we always require that every science worthy of the name have 
for its evident aim, the establishing, on sure grounds, of a corresponding 
order of predictions. In order, therefore, to complete the definition, it js 
indispensable that we add, that the ultimate object of the theories of 
physies is fo foresee, as exactly as possible, all the phenomena which may 
be presented by a body placed in any given circumstances, excluding always 
those which could alter its nature. It is not to be doubted that this end 
is rarely attained in a complete and perfectly precise manner, but this is 
only because the science is imperfect. Were its actual imperfection much 
greater than it is, such would still be its necessary destination. 

From this simple and summary exposition of the general object of phy- 
sical investigations, it is easy to perceive that they necessarily present 
greater complexity than astronomical studies. The latter are limited to 
the two most simple and elementary aspects of the bodies there considered, 
—namely, their forms and their movements. In Physics, on the contrary, 
the bodies are accessible to all our senses,—the general conditions which 
characterize their actual existence are considered, and they are studied 
under a great number of different and mutually complicated relations, 
Physics must inevitably be less perfect than astronomy; and were it not 
for the extension of the means of exploration in the former, in accordance 
with the law mentioned in a previous article—the increased imperfection 
of Physics might be conceived, @ priori, as rendering a science impossible, 
The method of Comparison is not more applicable here than in Astronomy; 
but it is otherwise with Experiment. Observation (no longer confined to 
that of a single sense), and experiment have their most complete develop- 
ment in physics. In organic physics, as will afterwards be seen, it is 
impossible to obtain the requisite conditions of a perfect experiment. The 
freedom of choice of the case (whether natural or artificial) most fitted to 
manifest the phenomena best, constitutes the chief characteristic of the art 
of philosophical experiment, and this freedom is found more in Physies 
than in Chemistry. It is to the development of the former that the crea- 
tion of the art is due. 

Next to the rational use of the Experimental Method, the application, 
more or less complete, of Mathematical Analysis forms the principal basis 
on which the perfection of Physics rests. It is here that the actual range 
of this Analysis in natural philosophy finds its limit; and in the sequel of 
Comte’s work it is shown how chimerical it would be to hope that its 
domain will be further extended, even to Chemistry, with any real efficacy. 
The comparative fixity and simplicity of physical phenomena ought 
naturally to permit an extensive employment of Mathematics, although it 
is much less adapted to physical than to astronomical studies. ‘This appli- 
cation may occur under two very different forms, the one direct, the other 
indirect. The first takes place when the phenomena are such as to permit 
of our immediately finding in them a fundamental numerical law, which 
becomes the basis of a more or less prolonged series of analytical dedue- 
tions, as in the eminent example of the great Fourier when he created his 
beautiful mathematical theory of the distribution of caloric, founded alto- 
gether on the principle of the thermological action between two bodies being 
proportional to the difference of their temperatures. Most frequently, 00 
the contrary, mathematical analysis is introduced only indirectly, that 18, 
after the phenomena have been connected with some geometrical or mecha- 
nical law by means of a course of experiment more or less difficult, and 
then, it is not to physics, properly speaking, that the analysis is applied, 
but to geometry or mechanics. Among other examples, we may cite the 
theories of reflection or of refraction, as respects geometry, and those of 
weight or of part of acoustics, as respects mechanics. 

The application of mathematics to physies ought only to take place, and 
with extreme circumspection too, when assurance has been obtained of the 
reality of the physical faets from which the mathematical deductions af 
to be made. The neglect of this rule has occasioned numerous analy 
jJabours founded on extreme hypotheses or on chimerical conceptions, 
has often converted physical studies into mere mathematical exercises. To 
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avoid these evils, natural philosophers ought themselves to be familiar with 
as much mathematics as to be enabled to apply them to physies, instead 
of leaving the application to simple mathematicians, destitute of true physical 


Comte—whom I have been following almost verbally—adds, that the 
services rendered by Mathematics to Physics have been immense. They 
have given to Physics that admirable precision and perfect co-ordination 
which always characterize their employment. But still, he remarks, they 
are less applicable to Physics than to Astronomy. In the former, we have, 
more or less, to overlook the essential conditions of the problem, and in so 
far to alter the actual nature of the phenomena, in order to permit the use 
of analysis ; while to ensure correctness and reality in physical studies, it 
js necessary to have recourse both to experiment and analysis, checking and 
siding the latter by the former, without subordinating the one to the other. 

It will be unnecessary for me, with so much material lying still before 
me, to enter into the reasons assigned by Comte for the position he gives 
to Physics in the hierarchy of Science. From what has already been said 
in previous papers, the reader may easily appreciate them. In my next, I 
will follow him into the more interesting discussion of the direct action of 
Physics upon the ensemble of our intellectual system.* 





Che Arts. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE. 


“ Another blaze of triumph!” How many more am I to witness, and, 
having witnessed, to condemn? If my readers have a watchful memory, 
they will recal numerous examples of works and artists, whose + gee see 
have been hailed with intense columnar enthusiasm, with jubilant 
bravos and bouquets, (so that the public might really believe in the 
“triumph,”) to all of which I have been forced to oppose a cold negative, 
a decided protest, or, at the best, but lukewarm and qualified praise. 
Had not these blazes of triumph been mere rushing rockets, followed by 
profound darkness,—had not these works, and these artists, swiftly dis- 
appeared into obscurity or contempt, and so justified my criticism, I 
should appear to have adopted the small and easy system of nil admirari, 
. easy, and less generous, than the other system of indiscriminating 
eulogy. 

yr unpromising débit than that of Madame De LaGrange at Her 
Masesty’s, on Saturday, I have not seen for some time. It was a “ blaze 
of triumph ;” but I call upon the reader to watch the duration of this 
fervour. The opera was Lucia. The debiitante created such a “ sensation” 
as genius alone could justify. I stand, therefore, in a minority; but I 
am not the least concerned as to the result. As far as I understand acting, 
Madame De La Grange is one of the worst actresses on the stage ; as far 
as I understand singing, she is the least agreeable prima donna we have. 
The sentence is severe: let us await the verdict of a few weeks. Her 
voice is worn, unsympathetic, and, in its high screams, painfully re- 
sembles the sound of whistling through a key. As a set-off against this, 
let me add that her execution is often marvellous, especially in staccato 
passages, which she accomplished with a precision and delicacy that de- 
served the applause that saluted them. But, although to deny her great 
skill would be to deny evidence, I return to my position, that her singing 
is decidedly not agreeable, because wnmusical : for the delicacy and in- 
tensity of expression demanded by music, I can accept no substitute in 
the way of fioriture. 

Ferlotti was the Enrico. Here is another “ artist’ whom I sternly re- 
fused to accept. Does any one accept him now? Gardoni was the Ed- 
gardo, and, although his physique unfits him for the part, he sang with 
agreeable expression, and, when not taxed beyond his powers, produced a 
real effect—a musical effect. 

The new Spanish dancer, Pepita Oliva, produced no effect. She ap- 
peared; went through immense displays of crinoline and castagnets ; 
smiled with determined provocation at the pit: but all to no purpose: 
her dance ended, the curtain fell, without a sign of approbation or dislike. 
The other new dancer, Regina Forlé, made a decided impression: she is 
light, buoyant, graceful, and, with those (they are countless) who are 
ecstatic about French dancing, a thing only tolerable by me when the 
dancer is a Taglioni, a Carlotta, or a Cerito, Regina Forlé will be a 
favourite. 











I PURITANIT, 


Marto was not dead, but sleeping, His voice—that sweet and tender 
voice, so delicate, so voluptuous,—that voice which we all thought had 
lost its bouquet, made itself felt the other night in Puritani with all its 
pristine beauty, and a crammed audience rejoiced in the discovery. That 
was a “ blaze of triumph”—that was singing ! 

When I look back through the crowded years, and recal Puritani as I 
first heard it, some fifteen years ago, with Giulia Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, 
and Lablache in the plenitude of their glory, with fresh voices, an adoring 
public, and an orchestra that did not prevent their being heard, it seems 
to me as if the day of opera was irrevocably gone, as if never again could 
four such singers unite to make one opera peclection. Grisi is still Elvira; 
but, wonderful creature as she is, she is not what she then was—the 
cynosure of beauty—the divinest voice in Europe. Mario in this part 
may be accepted for Rubini. Ronconi, consummate artist, is not equal to 

amburini as a voice, and the character of Riccardo admits of no display ; 








te I be permitted again to draw attention to the Comte Subscription Fund? 
hia ve only to acknowledge 2s. 6d. from A, J. H., and must shortly close the list. Per- 


cae came whe intend contributing will be kind enough to do so with as little delay as 





ss Ry aaa in place of Jupiter Tonans, Lablache the Magnificent~ 
oh! oh! 

On Thursday we were to have had Angiolina Bosio in It Barbidre; 
but “ indisposition” unkindly balked our expectations, and Castellan 
played the part instead. What was the consequence? To a large public 
admiring Castellan the change mattered little; but to me, who cannot 
bring myself to listen to her with more than extremely tranquil pleasure, 
it was sufficient excuse for staying away. When Angi Bosio plage 
the part you shall hear from me. Meanwhile I rejoice to hear that 
redivivus was again the delicious and fascinating Almaviva, and Roneconi 
still the unapproachable Figaro. 





LE PIANO DE BERTHE. 


A PRETTY woman, in a moment of fond confidence, once began 
speech to her lover: “ Jules, what I love in youis——” ‘“ Ah!” he pas- 
sionately exclaimed, “ Si vous saves quoi, je swis perdu !—If you know 
what it is you love in me, the spell is broken!” 

I do not know a truer mot. Love is a transcendental mystery : to 
penetrate it would be to dissipate it ; because, to penetrate it would be to 
remove it from its real sphere of emotion, and to drag it into the sphere 
of intellect ; before you can know it you must rob it of its infinity, and 
reduce it to the proportions of finite intelligence. 

Love being a mystery, one has no right to doubt the truth of Berthe's 
affection for the gay, confident, insinuating composer, who intrudes him- 
self upon her ennui, piques her vanity by criticising her singing, 
her china, will not be bowed out, meets her frown with a le, kisses 
the hand that strikes, looks tenderly into the eyes that flash, interests her 
by his misfortunes, makes her tremble began the subtle intonations of 
his voice, flings his impetuous passion at her feet, and finally crowns his 
life with her love. This is the subject of Le Piano de Berthe, a proverb 
produced on Wednesday for the benefit of that ee ae 
prising, pleasure-giving manager, Mr. Mitchell. Berthe was mask 
worn by Rose Cheri; but it was carelessly worn, and pres 2 od the 
verb was not amusing. Had Alfred de Musset taken up thi subject he 
might have made — of it, for the subject is a efter be one. 
Some wet morning I —_—— e it in hand myself. Think of belov: 
reader! A proverb by Vivian! A dramatic setting forth of what may 
be called the “‘ magnetism” of love. Ah! if I had but the talent 
for the stage, what a piece I could write; unfortunately, I only know 
what ought to be, and don’t know how to do it. Que voulez vows? One 
cannot make silk purses out of flannel waistcoats, and a dramatist must 
be born a dramatist. I resign myself. 

On the same evening we had an old comedy of Scribe’s Yelwa, chosen 
by Rose Cheri for the display of her pantomimic qualities. Dumb, she 
has to be eloquent with look and gesture; and eloquent she is, though I 
should prefer her speaking. I only saw half of this comedy—superior 
fascinations having kept me from the stall of duty—and the half I did see 
was of mediocre interest, although Scribe’s bright and pleasant dialogue 
helped it through. Un Service 4 Blanchard gave that admirable Numa 
a good opportunity to display his dry, natural, queer comedy. Numa is 
an actor who gains immensely on being known. 





VAUXHALL. 

IF only for its old historical associations, Vauxhall will not easily fail 
attractiveness. Other and younger beauties may pique a wan 
tention for a time, but the French truly say, “ On revient toujours 
premiers Wauczals ;” and now that “ Summer has set in with its usual 
severity,” as Horace Walpole wittily remarked, Vauxhall becomes a 
necessity. Oh! what a charming night was that opening night of Wed- 
nesday—the Derby night—the bal masqué night! A bal masqué is, 
you know, of all things the one most congenial with British vivacity 
and laisser aller; our gay and unreserved countrymen shine in these 
exuberances of fantastic animal spirits. There never were 
as our Greeks; Wapping itself produces no such tars as our tars; 
while for the deep genial humour of our clowns, and the airy 

leasantry of our dominos, Europe must be ransacked for parallels. 
= ine then, this gay and brilliant crowd of motley gathered in the 
gardens of ae ot the night when the weather was as bright and 
genial as their spirits, and you may realize just such a picture as “ our 
artist” would draw for an illustrated paper. The rain had been steady, 
persevering, torrential all day, yet it did not increase the brilliancy ; | 
atmosphere was heavy, damp, and dirty, yet it did not intoxicate the 
revellers. Nature and England combined their dreariness—I leave you 
to appreciate the product ! 

But to be serious, although the Bal Masqué was but a damp orgie, 
the gardens, as a nightly entertainment, are very materially i 
since last season, and the Rotunda now having a flooring makes a Ball 
Room of immense capacity; and when the seasonable severity of our 
capricious climate has passed into mild and balmy nights, these gardens 
will be crowded. And for the suppers——Oh ! those ra ones 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


IV. 
CERTAIN HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


INTELLECTUAL propositions are precisely the subjects most unfitted for 
art. Raphael had approached the nearest to a shadow of that sort in 
his School of Athens; which is, however, rather an embelli a 
fanciful grouping of traditionary portraits and of modern portraits 

trarily associated with the idea, than the pictorial embodiment of a real 
subject. For historical painting the proper subject is one morally im- 
pressive or physically striking ; and in the greatest master of design we 
see that selection, and also the most simple and direct mode of treatment. 





Whether we take the cartoon of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, which 
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belongs to the moral class, or the death of Ananias, which is both 
moral and physical, we see the main idea of the picture presented in its 
simplest form, and the figures that are accessory to the story, behaving 
in a manner the most direct. The adoring crowd in the former cartoon, 
the figure of Paul rending his garments and weeping, are conceived in a 
spirit as simple as that of a hoy endeavouring to set forth the story in 

i . Inthe “ Death of Ananias,” one apostle points to heaven, 

deals the curse upon the liar, the sinner himself falls convulsed, 
the people around are startled and astounded, and the episode of the wife 
bringing the false tale of money to the apostles is scarcely an episode in 
the composition. 

The simplicity of this conception is dictated by the fulness and rich- 
ness of the painter's mind rather than by any meagreness of idea or bar- 
renness of resources ; for it is accompanied by the utmost fertility and 
amplitude in the science of organic life and the outward expressions of 
passion. There are few of the pictures of Raphael which do not exhibit 
the same example of a striking idea, often a moral one, grasped with the 
most distinct firmness of purpose, expressed with a directness of youth, 
orit may be said of truth, and embodied with an abundance of organic 
Lab unknown to painters whose studies have been less accom- 

ed, 
. Taking this model as a standard, we might have some difficulty in find- 
ing an historical picture in the present exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
There are, indeed, pictures whose painters must evidently be intended 
to take rank in that category—for example, Mr. Maclise’s of “ Alfred 
in the Camp of Guthrum.” In spite of its hackneyed subject, it is intended 
to be a composition of much force, and the incident itself is very suit- 
able to the treatment of historical painting ; but, when we investigate 
Mr. Maclise’s composition, we are’bound to reject his picture as one not 
having the slightest claim to be included in the list; the main idea is 
frittered away in a number of episodes, so treated that each one attracts 
equal attention. The strange group on the left, engaged in some unin- 
telligible occupation of astonishment—the not less strange group on the 
right, in which one heated enthusiast is proposing a toast to another who 
is “‘ sewed up”—the hamper-full of revellers, packed immediately round 
the person of the royal invader—attract the attention quite as forcibly as 
the central figure of Alfred; though he is watching under the rose as 
intently as if he were Mr. Macready. Now, here is not one subject, but 
a scattering of subjects. As to the treatment, although Mr. Maclise has 
studied the human figure, and is able to present diagrams of its muscular 
construction even in action, with fe a more anatomical exactitude 
than is usual in English painters, he seems so far to have missed the study 
of the human figure in the movements and aspects of life, that he has for- 
gotten many matters, trifles in themselves, but essential to the true aspect 
of vitality. He seems, for example, to have no acquaintance with the 
actual appearance of the skin; and the edges of his eye-lids are often no 











better than a caricature on the same feature in the knave of cards. The 
colouring is a great improvement upon the picture of “ Noah” and other 
of Mr. Maclise’s great works,—less chalky, less opaque ; but stil] belo 
ing essentially to the style which is fitted for paper hangings—hant 
powdery colour, with harsh heavy outline. Through this dust and 

of vehement pigments, of these convulsive diagrams and scattered ep; 
sodes, the spectator has so much difficulty in penetrating to the subject : 
that the picture may less be called an historical painting than an his 
torical shindy. 

In the “ a. and Ishmael,” Mr. Armitage has evinced his desire to 
follow in the steps of the greatest masters. The action is simple, the 
colour is sabe the outline is vigorous, the treatment is direct. but 
there is a kind of factitious pose in the attitude of the Hagar, suggested 
by the studio rather than by the observation of nature in its extreme of 
passion; and the excessively bald treatment of the picture places jt 
rather among the category of drawings and sketches, than amongst that 
of completed works. It is the pe of an amateur who appreciates 
the great masters, but who has been thinking of their manner rather thay 
of the subject which he had undertaken to embody, 

Perhaps the sole approach towards an historical picture, treated with 
anything resembling perfectness of composition and directness of pyr. 

se, is to be found ir Mr. Ward's “ Execution of Charlotte Corday,” 
The picture is, in many respects, an immense improvement on the re. 
vious works by the same artist. The subject is much graver and more 
weighty ; there is considerable success in the aim at the couleur locale in 
the character, the expression, and the physical information, which to the 
English eye have much of the French type about them. If the portrait 
of Charlotte Corday somewhat violates historical description, which would 
give her dark auburn hair (chdtain noir) and blonde complexion, instead 
of black hair and dark eyes, there is still much of majesty, resolution, and 
direct purpose in that sad severity of lip and brow, that calm, fixed, onward 
look, soft and bright as woman, tranquil as a saint, serenely exultant as q 
martyr, sternly beautiful as an avenging angel. In spite of its petit maitre 
costume, the figure of Robespierre is still recognizable as that of “the 
Sea-green Incorruptible.” Danton, the type of brutal bonxkomie, looks 
butcher enough ; but Camille Desmoulins is scarcely airy and spirituel 
enough in his countenance and bearing. The principal defects of the 
composition, however, are that the dame de la halle, or Parisian fishfag, 
who is fiercely insulting the heroic victim, occupies too prominent a posi- 
tion in the picture, and the gendarme, with his back towards you, fills 
far too large a proportion of the canvas; so that the eye is arrested u 
minor and even negative accessories of the subject. Still, upon the whole, 
the main idea stands forth with much vigour ; the spectator is sufficiently 
filled with it, and remains impressed by the ponte truth which it con- 
veys—the indomitable strength of woman's devotion, and of that fana. 
ticism which is but the ecstacy of faith. 











Grerman Plays, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 





First representation in this country, WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
JUNE 2nd, Goethe’s Play of EGMONT, with the Music of 
Beethoven. 

DISTRIBUTION : 


Count Repent. Prince of Gaure......... Herr Emil Devrient. 


Herr Lehfeld. 
....Herr C, Kahn. 












d, his natural Son ......... ...Herr Wisthaler. 
— Egmont’s private 8 hm — 
ilva, : : err Froitzheim. 
Gomes, } im the service of Alva Herr Leib. 
Clara, the beloved of Egmont ... ...Frau Stolte. 
Clara’s Mother ....................... ....Frau Froitzheim. 
Brackenburg, a Citizen’s Son ............ Herr Grans. 
Soest, a Shopkeeper, Herr Wessnig. 
Jetter, a Tailor, Citizens of j Herr Denk. 
A Carpenter, Brussels ) Herr Schrader. 
A Soap! Herr Bormuth. 
Buyek, a Holldinder, a Soldier under } Herr Nitel 
IOI desatthocdisninsscccecenetoccscesss " 
» ® Frieslander, an invalid . 
jer, and deaf ......0-....ccssee.00 } Herr Limbach. 
Vansen, @ Clerk .o......eccceccseeeseeseeeeee Herr Birnstill. 
The Second tation of the German Plays is fixed for 
ms, JUNE 6th, Schiller’s celebrated Play of DON 


Boxes and Stalls at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street, and at the Box Office. . me 


French Plays. 


Lessee, Mr. Jonw Mircuzx1, 33, Old Bond-street. 


Positively the Last of Mdlle. ROSE CHERI and 
“"Kicasicur NUMA. = 


On Monday E May 3 i i 
wen YEE ™ 3G: The Entertainments will 
Alfred, M. Ti 








. Cheri—Fodora, Malle. Edith— 
tilleul, Madame Thibault. After which, BRUTUS, 
LACHE CESAR—Mornand, M. Lafont—Jules de Grandier, 
Niaiic TUR Mavice LR eee 
ol 
“on Monshond PECHARD--Montonnet, 


. Numa— , M. a esarine 
Mdlle. St. Georges—Hortense, . Edith. . 
On Friday next, June 4, Monsr. LEVASSOR will have tne 


beneer of gates be Tee 4 this Season, and will 
with . LAFON?, in LA N ; 
FLETS ond LE LAIT D’ANESSE. me 


ch Per. 


Private Boxes and Stalls may be obtained at the Royal 
— 33, Old Bond Street, and at the Box Office of the 





KETCHES AND SCRATCHES.—Willis’s 

Rooms, King Street, St. James's. CARTER LEE’S 
SKETCHES, and ALFRED CROWQUILL’S SCRATCHES, 

Carter Lee’s MUSICAL NOTE BOOK, with a PICTORIAL 
DISSOLUTION by Alfred Crowquill, will be open for public 
inspection on MONDAY, June 7th, 1852, and may be consulted 
every Monday and Friday during the Month. Doors open at 
Eight ; the Entertainment to commence at half-past Eight. 

Stalls (numbered and reserved) 46. ; Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d., 
which may be secured at Mr, Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street. 





TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &.— 


Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &c. The Company yoy) oy ers, and receive goods 

EY 





and parcels as heretofore for N, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 


their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 8th of the month. 

The next extra Steamer will be dispatched from Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 3rd October next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th September. 
Passengers may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded by 
these extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXAN.- 
DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY.—The Company will book passengers throughout 
from Southampton to Bombay by their steamers leaving Eng- 
land on the 20th July, and of alternate months thereafter, such 
passengers being conveyed from Aden to Bombay by their 
steamers appointed to leave Bombay on the 14th of July, and 
of alternate months thereafter, and affording, in connexion 
with the steamers leaving Calcutta on the 3rd of July, and of 
alternate months thereafter, direct conveyance for passengers, 
parcels, and goods from Bombay and Western India. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company's 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alex- 
andria by her Majesty's steamers, and from Suez by the Honour- 
able East India Compenys steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. (The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been materially reduced.) 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B.—The Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct be- 
tween Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and be- 
tween Hong Kong and Shanghae. 

For further information and tariffs of the Company's recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and 
for plans of the vessels, and to secure sages, &c., apply at 
the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and 
Oriental-place, Southampton. 


ferred, 8} and }; Mexican Three per Cents., 25, 243, and 
25; Peruvian Deferred, 60}, 60, and 62; Portuguese Five 
= Cents., 101}; the Four per Cents., 36}; Sardinian 

‘ive per Cents., 96} and 4; Spanish Passive, 5} and }; 
Spanish Three per Cents, 47; the New Deferred, 20}; 
Spanish Committee Certificate of Coupon not funded, 2} and 
§ per cent; Venezuela, for money, 374 and 383; for the 
account, 38 and 38}; and Dutch Four per Cent. Certifi- 
cates, 934, 93, and 934. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosinG Paices.) 


Wedn. Thurs 


Satur. Mond. Tues. Frid. 

Bank Stock ............) ... 220 | 221 / 221/. 221 
3 per Cent. Red. 99 99 99 99 | 99 OM 
3 per Cent.Con. Ans. 993 | 993, 993 993) 100 ®j 
3 per Cent. An. 1751 : , ; ore 
3 per Cent. Con., Ac. 993 992 992 993 100 10 
3} per Cent. An. ..... 101; wl 101 | 101 1014 104 
New 5 per Cents...... pveny 124 | .. cucnee, | aoe 
Long Ans., 1860 ......! .. 6] 6} 6, 6) & 
India Stock .. sasasehat ik Mabtinsed visas! SRT cone 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 .. ; , iy eee 83 88 
Ex. Bills, £1000 ..... 6838p | 66p | 66p 67 p Tip 8p 
od eee eee 67 p 


Ditto, £500............... pre 


Ditto, Small ... 66 p 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFictaL QvoTaTion DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Fripay Eventna.) 


Brazilian, Small,............ 994 Peruvian 6 per Cents., 
Buenos Ayres, Account, Account, June 15 . 18 
en RR 74 Peruvian 3 per Cts. Def. 62 
Ecuador............ ainianannes 4 Sardinian Bonds evece OB 
Granada Deferred ......... 8} Spanish 3 p. Cents. Acct. | 
Mexican, 1846 ........ ; 31} | June 15.. iene 
Mexican 5 per Cents. Acc. Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 208 
June 16..................... 314 Spanish pay Certif. of 
Mexican 3 per Cents........ 25 Coupon not funded, 
Peruvian, 1549 ............ 100} 3 per cent. 
——— od 











LIVERPOOL COTTON-MARKET, Sarvrpay. 
The sales of cotton to-day amount to 8000 bales, of which 
2000 bales American are on speculation, and 600 American, 200 
Pernams, and 200 Surat are for export. The market is steady. 











Commercial Atfoirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Saturpay, May 29. 
The bargains in the official list on Thursday comprised 
—Brazilian Five per Cents., 99}; the Five per Cents. 
(Rothschild’s), 99; Buenos Ayres, 73} and 73; Chilian 





























Three per Cents., 694; Ecuador, 44 and4; Granada De- 


Sales. Imports. 
Descriptions and Prices. 3 
Yes- es. 
To-day. 5... day. To-day. terday. 
eee: Ease 
Bales. | Bales. d. d. | Bales. | Bales. 
6300 6500 American .., ... 0 toO aia _ 
700 | 500 Egyptian 64 — 33 —_ - 
300 = 200 Pernan ... 63 — 74 _ - 
200 100 Bahia... oo = 
-- 100 Maranham 0 —0 ise = 
500 600 Surat, Kc. 3} — 4 — = 
ere! wee 
8000 = 7000 Speculation this week...3000} — | — 
Export this week ct 
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OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


TY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now 
me eS Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East, from Nine till 


‘ Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 





RINCE’S, 14, REGENT STREET, 
WATERLOO PLACE. 
Messrs. PRINCE have the honour to announce that their 
SMOKING and READING ROOMS are open to members. 





HITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. — THE 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, are 
Open to Visitors daily. The Collection now contains upwards of 
1,500 Specimens: a Fine Series of ANTELOPES having been 
sided to the HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, and 
other rare animals, during the Winter. All Visitors are now 
admitted to Mr. Gould’s Collection of HUMMING BIRDS 
without any extra charge. 

The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per- 
mission of Colonel Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Four o'clock, 
until further notice. 

Admission, SIXPENCE, every day in WHITSUN WEEK 
except SATURDAY. 





OUTH WESTERN RAILWAY.—ASCOT 
RACES, Tuesday the 8th, Wednesday the 9th, Thursday 
the 10th, Friday the lith, of JUNE, 1852. 

SPECIAL TRAINS will run from Waterloo Station to 
Windsor during the Forenoon of Tuesday and Thursday, com- 
mencing at 8 a.m., and from Windsor after the Races until 
lle.m. Fares :— 


Single Journey—First Class, 4s. 6d. Second Class, 3s. 
Double Journey— Po 6s. 9d. 4s. 


Double Journey Tickets can be obtained, on and after Monday 
the 7th, at Messrs. Tattersall's, Hyde Park Corner; at the 
Universal Office, Regent's Circus; Swan with Two Necks, Gre- 
sham Street; Spread Eagle, Gracechurch Street ; Bolt-in-Tun, 
Fleet Street; Golden Cross, Charing Cross; Green Man and 
Still, Oxford Street ; and at the George and Blue Boar, Holborn; 
aby day (Sundays excepted) until Friday, the 11th June. 

Carriages and Horses will only be conveyed on Tuesday and 
Thursday by a Special Train, leaving Waterloo at 7 a.m., and 
returning from Windsor at 10 e.m. A day’s notice required, in 
order to secure Horse Boxes and Trucks. 

Omnibuses are continually running at moderate and fixed 
fares. Superior Conveyances can be procured at Windsor dur- 
ing the Races, to convey parties to and from the Course. 
WYNDHAM HARDING, 

Secretary. 


Waterloo Station, May, 1852. 





SCOT RACES.—By South Western Rail- 
way, to Windsor. CHAS. VEAL and J. BARWICK, 
purveyors of Carriages, &c., to the Company, beg to inform the 
nobility and gentry that they have superior CARRIAGES AND 
POST HORSES in attendance on the arrival of the Trains, to 
secure which early orders are solicited; and, to prevent disap- 
intment, orders should be addressed to Charles Veal, South 
estern Railway Station, Windsor, or Joseph Barwick, South 
be me Railway, Waterloo Station, on or before Saturday, the 
une. 


CHARGES, 
Carriagt and Single Horse, Tuesday . . .£2 2 0 
Ditto, Wednesday and Friday .....41d10 
Ditto, Thursday oe oe ae ee 3 0 
Carriage and pair of Horses, Tuesday and 
PP Ses &.a, 6 Ss. ok -* 40 
Ditto, Wednesday and Friday . ....33 0 


OMNIBUSES will meet every Train to convey to and from 
the course :—Fares, there and back—Tuesday, 5s., Wednesday, 
4s., Thursday, 7s., and Friday, 4s. 

Windsor, May 24th, 1852. 














ISTRESSED NEEDLEWOMEN 

SOCIETY.—The additional object of this Institution 

wil be forthwith completed through the assistance of the real 

benefactress, supported by two noble ladies, and accommodation 
afforded for 60 inmates. 

This establishment is founded on the principle of a finishing 
school similar in its methods to the Governesses’ College, where 
teachers of proficiency are engaged to instruct in the various 
branches, such as millinery, dressmaking, embroidery, and all 

needlework, A subscriber of one guinea is entitled to 
send a pupil for one month, who will be found board and lodg- 
ing, combined with all the comforts of a parental home. Young 
persons leaving their situations can go into the home on the 
recommendation of a member. Should a situation be obtained 
the first week, the subscriber's claim upon the home will be con- 
sidered fulfilled. 

Benevolent persons who have no protégé of their own, and 
subscribe to the Institution, such contributions will go to the 
Spprentice fund, the Committee having power to grant sums for 
— and others unable to find the means. 

her particulars will be announced in a few days. Already 
200 ladies have requested their names to be added to the Com- 
mittee. Needlewomen of every description wanted. Apply to 
Mr, Roper, founder of the Society. Ottice, 22, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street. To prevent disappointment observe the number. 





All Policies Indisputable, and payable to Holder within fourteen 
days after Death, and free of Policy Stamp to the Assured, 
An entirely new and most economical Scale of Premiums. 


HOUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 and 16, Apa Sreeet, ApELPHI, Lonpor. 
DIRECTORS. 


Richard Griffiths Welford, Esq. 
| Bow. Thomas Cator. Edward Bascome, Esq., M 
r = es Hulse, Esq. Peter Paterson, Esq. 
- Vavenport B. Webster,Esq. | Peter Paterson, Esq., jun. 
- DISTINCTIVR AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
» Hvery Policy is absolutely indisputable, the state of health 
“ee and interest, being admitted on the Policy. : 
YY 4 Lower Scale of Premiums than any other Office. 
. ae yr parma by indorsement. j 
+} f ottcies Paid within Fourteen Dc ter P. ath 
* ze charge for Policy Stamp. nile ili dete 
- « ersons recently assurcd in other Offices may obtain indis- 
putable Policies from this Company at more sontenate rates of 


7. Medical Referees in all cases paid by the Company. 
RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 


William Ashton , Esq. 








ENERAL SCREW STEAM SHIPPING 
_ COMPANY.— by Royal Charter. Limiti 
the liability of Sharehold the t subscribed. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—John Utlay Ellis, Esq. 
Peter Bell, Esq. John Lambert, Esq. 


William Scott Binny, Esq. Charles James Major, —4" 
Henry Faudel, Esq. John Stewart Margetson, Esq. 





Richard Maxwell Fox, Esq., | Richard Smith, Beq. 


M.P. John Robert Thomson, Esq. 
Frederick John Francis, Esq. | Edward Zohrab, Esq. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
Captain John Ford, 


SECRETARY. 
James Lyster O' Beirne, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
Richard Hoare, Esq., | Henry Christopher Robarts, Esq., 
STIPBNDIARY AUDITOR, 
Robert Hazell, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs, Currie and Co., and Messrs. Hankey. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Oliverson and Lavie. 
At an Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, beld on 
the 12th inst., at the London Tavern, the following Resolution 
was unanimously passed :— 

“ That this Meeting consent to the Directors spplying for an 
additional or supplemental Charter, which shall authorise 
the Company to raise the remainder of its Capital by the 
issue of £20 Shares, and to issue to existing 5 holders 
Five Shares of £20 in lieu of every Share of £100 
already held.” 

In accordance with the above Resolution, application has been 
made to her Majesty in Council for a Supplemental Charter, 
and in anticipation of obtaining the sanction of her Majesty's 
Government, the Board of Directors hereby give notice, that, in 
order to complete the line of Royal Mail Steamers of 1500 tons 
between England and Calcutta, they propose to issue 10,000 
Shares of £20 each, to complete the sum of £700,000, after which 
they have resolved to close the capital account of the Company 
for the present. 


The arrangement for Calls, Dividends, and Interests are as 
follows :— 

An Instalment of £2 per Share will be payable on subscription, 
and further Calls of £2 per Share will be made as the Directors 
may determine, at no less an interval than three mouths between 
each call. 

Interest at the rate of Five per cent. per annum will be paid 
on all such calls until the 30th June, 1853, when the Shares now 
issued will be consolidated with the old stock, and from that 
period will become entitled to dividend. 

Application for Shares to be made only through Messrs. 
Huggins and Co., 14, Austinfriars, London, in the form annexed. 

May 2A, 1852. 


[FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE GENERAL SCREW 
STEAM SHIPPING COMPANY. 
» 1852. 
Sir,—I request you will allot to me : ___ Shares of 
£20 each in the above Company ; the whole of which, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, I ee to accept, and to pay 
the calls thereon at the times, and in the manner determined by 
the Directors; or, in the event of my failing to do so within thirty 
days after such specified periods, I agree that the Shares allotted 
to me, with the calls ald hapeem, shall be forfeited to the use of 
the Company. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Name in full _ 
FO 
Business or profession 


Reference__ 








J ETROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL 

JOINT STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. Incor- 

porated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £200,000, in 40,000 
Shares of £5 each. with power to increase it to £1,000,000. 


Calls not exceeding 10s. per Share, and of which Three 
Months’ notice must be given. 

Orricrs, 13, UPPER WELLINGTON STRERT, STRAND. 
DIRECTORS. 

John Francis Bontems, Esq., Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 

Charles Henry Edmands, Esq.. Oakley ge, Chelsea. 

Joseph Hawkins, Esq., Bushey, Herts. ’ 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq., 3, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Thomas Jones Saunders, Esq., Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 

Sidney Stevens, Esq., Bell Grove, Welling, Kent. 

The Cumpeny is distinctly Co-operative, admitting Subseribers 
without liability, and the workmen to participate in the profits. 

The Company is pre; to deliver, free of carriage in any 
part of London, its UNADULTERATED Ales, Porter, and Stout, in 
any quantities not less than four and a-half ms, which the 
Company pledges itself to be made from it and Hops only. 
The following are the prices :— 

Strong Ales............... 12d., 14d., 16d., 18d., and 20d. per gallon. 
Bitter Ales.... 10d., 12d., 16d., and 20d. pe 
Porter........ Peas TN) 90 
Btout............cecccceeeeeeseeees 14d., 16d., 18d., and 20d, ee 
Table Ale, and Bitter Table Ale...4d., 6d., 8d. & 10d. 90 

N.B.—A discount of 2s. in the pound for cash on delivery.— 

At present the Company does business only for cash, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 

Orders to be addressed to the Chief Office ; or to the Branch 
Brewery, Brentford; or to Mr Richard Truran, the Company's 
Stores, 19, Walcott Place, Kennington. ’ 

_— for Shares, or for further information, to be 
mi 


e to the manager, 
Mr. WILLIAM STEVENS, 
At the Office, 13, Upper Wellington Street, Strand. 








MOST Favourable Opportunity is offered 

to parties willing to embark (free it ma mom — 
small or sum in an important under » whi 
reports frome Wrestical and Scientific men is shown to poomise 
very profitable results. Full partic will be sent in answer 
to letters (roe), e ing two pos stamps for the reply, 
directed to J, T, §., 56, West Dievek, Hinebary Cizeus, London. 





Literary Announcement. 
Immediately, , 
‘HE FREE CHURCH OF ANCIENT 


CHRISTENDOM AND ITS SUBJUGATION UNDER 
CONSTANTINE, By BASIL H. COOPER, B.A. 


— work “|: ¥ rr k _ amas the first 

three centuries, with special reference to ; showing 

how the Church, by the loss of her internal n, and by 
‘si 1 Site tt. sy: 





bartering her apost for the prelati —_ 
sank, pry Sots under the vassalage of the State. It is enri 
with the results of the latest learned researches, ——- 
Schliemann’s investigations into the Clementine forgeries 

Mr. Cureton’s labours on the recently discovered Syriac 

of ius. Ample use also been 

the third contnty—-which was long tappased 60 be Lol, bas 
the third century—which was su to 

been recently discovered. 


Just published, price 2s., 


HE LIFE OF ROGER WILLIA 
Founder of the Colony of Rhode Island; the earliest 
Legislator and True Champion fot a full and absolute liberty of 
conscience. By ROMEO ELTON, D.D., F.R.P.8. 
Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


g 





Important to Bookbinders, and to all persons 
connected with the Trade in Town and 


Country. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, bound in cloth, lettered, 2s. 6d, 


OWIE’S BOOKBINDER'S MANUAL, 

containing every Matter useful to the Trade, including 

valuable Tables, List of London Bookbinders, and other im- 
portant information, &. 

The Weekly Times, May 16, says—“ A very carefully written 
manual, and fully answering in its contents to the promises of 
its title-page. It will be found ete useful Ame who 
possess but a superficial knowledge of the art. 
surpasses its pred s in extended information, and fully 
deserves the patronage of the practical Binder, the Amateur, 
and the Public at large.” 

On « large Card, price 6d. 

Cowie's Bookbinders’ Scale of Charges; et- 
bracing the various Styles of Binding, from 48mo to royal folio. 
London: W. Strange, jun., 8, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 

‘dd’ chi Booksellers . 








Just published, in 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of PHYSICAL ASTRO- 
NOMY, from to the Middle of the 


the Earliest ges 
Nineteenth Century. By ROBERT GRANT, F.R.A.8. 


“The author is thoroughly imbued with love and Sycegtion 
of the beautiful and sublime subject of his studies. of 
the narrative are of almost romantic interest,”— Westminster 

Str, Grant's abl tensely interesting and in 

“Mr. Grant's able exposition is in in i e 
structive.” —Morning Aavortion?. . 

‘A work capable of adorning the national literature.’ —Swn, 

Robert Baldwin, Paternoster Row. 





DR. NOAD’'S CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, 


enlarged, 
Cae MANIPULATION AND 
ANALYSIS, Qualitative and Quantitative, with an Intro- 
duction on Nomenclature, Formule, and Equivalent Propor- 
tions. By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph. D., Lecturer on Chemistry 
at St. George’s Hospital. 
Robert Baldwin, Paternoster Row, 
The additions to this Bdition, includi Tables, 
Index, and much other important aleees opm | potrwrn 
price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


OCIETY OF THE PRE DS OF ITALY. 
Now rice 2d., ‘o. V.. 
PEssOR NEWMAN'S LECTURE on “THE PLAGK AND 
DUTY OF ENGLAND IN EUROPE,” delivered at the third 
Conversazione of the Society, together with M. MAZZINI’S 
ADDRESS on the same occasion. The Society has already 
ublished ee Le aoe Gea a L, “None 
tervention,” ; Ving hates es, ~ 
Rome during the pete Refuted,” .; Traet LIL, “ 
Sicilian Revolution,” 2d.; Tract IV., “‘M. Mazzini’s Lecture at 
the First Conversazione,” 2d. ; and “‘ Monthly Records,” Nos, 
I. to IX., price 1d. each. To be had of Messrs. Kent and Co,, 
Paternoster-row; Effingham Wi 
Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street ; and all 
Society’s Offices, 10, Southam 








“* This is the Medicine of Nature.”—8Si1x Joun Hitx, M.D. 





Re-1ssvz of the Szconp Epition or Two Tuovsayp oF 
R. SKELTON’S “ FAMILY MEDICAL 
ADVISER,” on Saturday, June 5th, price 2s. 6d. 

Also, the First and Second Numbers of the —_ 
“BOTANIC RECORD AND FAMILY HERBAL,” price 1 

May be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, the first 
Saturday of every month. 

Published by Watson, No, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, Pater. 
noster Row, Sy ste . 


In the press, and shortly will be published, price 16. 63. 


A PLEA FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
THE VEGETABLE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
PRINCIPLE, No. $0, Bloomsbury Sanere,” Boreceaa te 
Voluntary Contributions. “ 4 


President—The —_ ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 





Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAP, Esg., 30, Old Change, 
The Hospital is open for the ee necessitous 
poor suffering from acute diseases. advice is also 


given to Out-patients. The Medical Officers of 
are in attendance daily. Hours of admission, for Cee. 
from half-past seven to nine o'clock, and for In-patients, 
— to half-past =: o'clock, in the morning. 

Subseriptions and Donations are earnestly ou behalf 
of the Hospital, and will be received by the ya William 
Leaf, Esq., 39, Old Change, or an ember of the 
— be paid into the aceount of “ Hahnemann 
wit esers. Glyn and Co., Bankers, Lomber i or 
Messrs. Drummond, Bankers, ing -eross : 


ad 
oe being aged sequested te hanbiothe iomaounse 
WILLIAM WARNE, 





9, Gresham-street, West, Hon, Secretary, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


I. 
NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 


CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. 
By M.GUIZOT. 8v0, 14s, 


Il. 


FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS of 
e a DAUPHINESS, the DUCHESS D’ANGOU- 
By the late Mrs. ROMER. Author of “A Pil- 

on to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” &c. 2 vols. 


Ill. 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY 
THROUGH HUNGARY in 1851, With EXPERIENCES 
of the AUSTRIAN POLICE, By JAMES BRACE, 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Iv. 


ALFRED the GREAT, and his 
——_ in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 

I. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., &c. 8vo, 14s, 


v. 


OUR ANTIPODES; or, RESI- 
DENCE and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES, with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD FIELDS in 1551. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY. 3 vols, 8yo, with 
numerous highly-finished Illustrations. 42s. 


VI. 


CREASYW’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES of THE WORLD. New Edition. One Vol., 
8vo, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, with 
Additions, and to which are now first added Plans of the 


VII. 


LOTOS EATING; A SUMMER 


BOOK. By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. Author of 
Nile Notes.” Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


VIIt. 


THE MELVILLES. 
of “John Drayton.” 3 vols. 


By the Author 


Ix. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS IN THE 
DANISH ISLES. By ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
2 vols. 21s. 
x. 


MDME. PFEIFFER’S JOURNEY 


to ICELAND, and TRAVELS in SWEDEN and NORWAY. 
Crown 8yo. 12s. 


xI. 


The WANDERER in SYRIA. By 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


XII. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH: 
the SISTER of Miss AGNES STRICKLAND, (Mrs. 
OODIE). 2 vols, 2is. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


On the wer ae will be ane, price ls., 
he Fourth Number of 


Bais HOUSE. By Cuarirs Dickens. 


With emcees nah Haxstort K. Brownz. To be com- 
leted wporticld:” he? Monthly Numbers, uniform with ‘ David 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





On the 3st. inst. will be published, price 7d., Part XVIII. of 
the Collected Edition of the 


ITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Containing the first portion of “CAKES AND ALE.” 
Volumes I., If. and III., containing “ST. GILES AND 8T. 
JAMES,” “MEN OF CHARACT R,” “MRS. CAUDLE’S 
LECTURES,” and the “ — OF A FEATHER,” are 
ready, price ds. each, in cloth. 


Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 





NEW SPORTING wee WITH ILLUSTRATION ; 
JOHN LEECH IONS BY 


Now omer in Monthly Numbers be completed 
elve), price 1s. eac 


N R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By 
the Author of “‘ Handley Cross,” ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts,”’ 
. Each number contains One Coloured Engraving and 
numerous Woodcuts, by Joun Lescu. 
*,* Five numbers are ee, and the sixth will appear 
une Ist. 


Bradbury aud Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 











NEW PICTORIAL WORK. "Oe 
* THE 
PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAT, 


Arts, Manufactures, Practical Science, and 
Social Economy. 





The First Monthly Part, embellished with NEARLY ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL 
ENGRAVINGS, is now ready, price Elevenpence!!! 


Also Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 2d 


Orrick, 11, Bovverte Srreet. 


r sa PI 
Rr4ck™ OOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCCXL, for Junz. Price 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Policy of the Protectionists. 

Five Years in the West Indies. 
Fortune-Hunting Extraordinary. 
Ferguson the Plotter. 

Carmina Lusoria. 

Thoughts upon Dinners, 
Fragments of Poetry. 

The Great Question. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








HE GENPLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 


JUNE contains the following articles: —1. Gustavus 


Vasa—2. English Grammar—3. Christian Ie onography ; the | 
og” i Macaronie Poetry—5. Wanderings of an Antiquary, | 
the Roman town of Lymne, (with | 


by Thomas Right, F.S.A. : 
Engravings)—6. Monetary Affairs after the Revolution of 1688 
—7. Status of the Jews—8. Country Book Clubs—9. Architec- 
tural Nomenclature, by Mr. Edmund Sharpe—10. Indulgence 
Cops at York and Lynn: with Correspondence of Sylvanus 
Urban, on various subjects; Notes of the Month, Reviews of 
New Publications, Historical Chronicle, and Ontrvary, includ- 
ing Memoirs of the Grand Duke of Baden, Lord Dynevor, Lord 
Wenlock, Right Hon. Sir Henry Russell, Sir Wm. Keir Grant, 
Major- Gen. Reid, M.P., John George Children, Esq., Thomas 
Haviland Burke, Esq., John Dalrymple, Esq., Rey. Philip 
Dodd, &e. &c. Price 2s. 6d, 


Nichols and Son, Parliament Street. 





NHE CHARM: 
Girls. Part II. 


a Men razine for Boys and 

Published this day, price Sixpence. 
CONTAINS : 

A Quarrel and its Conse- | A Visit to the Antelopes. By 
quences. By Harriet Myrtle. Frederica Graham. 

The Richmonds’ Tour through | Water and its Elements. By 
Europe. By Alfred Elwes. | J. H. Pepper. 

Black Dick the Fiddler. Part 2. | Sedge oe mf Part 2. By R. 

One of Life’s Charms. Reinie 

A Skater Chased by Wolves. The Fe ao Lodgers. 


Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond Street, London. 


Part 1. 





HE VALIANT LITTLE TAILOR, and 
other Tales, with Twenty-four Illustrations, forming the 
Second Part of ‘‘Grimm’s Household Stories,” is now ready, 
price One Shilling. This complete Edition of the Stories of the 
Brothers Grimm will be comprised in Eight Parts, and embel- 
lished with Two Hundred Illustrations by Edward H. Wehnert. 


Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond Street, London. 





Now ready, price 1s, 
THEORY OF POPULATION, deduced 
from the General Law of Animal Fertility, (Republished 
from the WxstmrnsteR Review.) 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also, by the same Author, 1 vol., 8vo, price 12s. 


OCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions 
b Essential to Human Haprryess specitied, and the first of 
them Drvetorep. 
* Able and logical.” —Edinburgh Review. 
“It deserves very high praise.”—North British Review, 
« A remarkable work.” — British Quarterly Review. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





KINGSLEY’S NATIONAL SERMONS. 
In feap. 8vo, 5s, cloth, 


QERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS. | 


Preached in a Village Church. 
Canon of Middleham, and Rector of Eversley. 
* Alton Locke.” 

Griffin and Co., London and Glasgow. 


By CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
Author of 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 


HE IMPORTANCE OF LITERATURE 
TO MEN OF BUSINESS. A Series of AppREssEs 
delivered by— 

Duke of Argyll. 
Archibald Tem, Esq. 
Henry G. Bell, Esq. 
Sir David Brewster. | 
Ear! of Carlisle. | 
B. D' Israeli, Esq., M.P. | 
Sir John Herschell. | 
Charles Knight, Esq. 


Lord Mahon, M.P. 

Lord John Manners, M.P. 
Professor Nichol. 
Professor Phillips. 

Hon. G. 8. 8mythe, M.P. 
Sir Thomas N. Talfourd, 
G. C. Verplanck. 
Archbishop Whateley. 


Corrected by the Authors. 
London and Glasgow; Griffin and Co, 














Bentley's Miscellany Enlarged. 
With a Portrait of Miss Mitford, engraved by Freeman, from 
a Picture by John Lucas, painted April, i852, The Juxz 
Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 


PD ae MISCELLANY 
WILL CONTAIN: 


. Mary Russell Mitford. 
2: Pre-Raphaelitism ; or, Obsoletism in Art. 
3. How I Distinguished 4 Myself at Portsmouth. 
4, Life of an Architect—London as I found it, and as it was 
some Sixty Years before. 
5. A Glance at the Zoological Gardens in 1852. 
6 
7 
X 


Witha Portrait. 


3. Love and Law. 
. The Midnight Mass: and Episode in the Reign of Terror, 
. Visit to the Court of Queen Adelaide, 
9. Hungary after the Revolution. 
10, Betting Offices: the Last New London Plague, 
11. Sworn at Highgate. 
12. The Point of Honour: a Chapter of Real Life. 
13. Paris in 1852. 
14. Popular French Authoresses of the 
Madame D’ Aulnoy. 
15. Recent Astronomical Discoveries. 
16, An Unhappy Marriage. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


yr ASER'S MAGAZINE for Jung, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains ; 
. History of the Hungarian 
War—( Concluded. ) 
8. The Sweet o’ the — 


17th Century— 





1, Thiers’ History of the Con- 
sulate and Empire, and its 
Applicability to Coming 


Events. 9. Hypatia; or, New 
2. A Chair Vacant in Edin- with an Old Face. Byte 
burgh. Author of ‘ Yeast,’ and 
3. More Marine Stores, | ‘The Saint's Tragedy’ 
4. Danish Ballads. Chaps. XI. and XI 
5, The Sketcher in Rhine-land. The Makers, Sellers, and 
6. Autobiography of Captain Buyers of Books, 


Digby Grand. 
XIIL. and XIV. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Chapters 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
OW TO SEE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
IN FOUR VISITS. 
By WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 
JERSONAL ADVENTURES OF “OUR 
OWN CORRESPONDENT” in ITALY; showing how 
an active campaigner can find good quarters when other men 
lie in the fields—good dinners whilst many are half starved—and 


| good wine, though the king’s staff be reduced to short rations. 


By MICHAEL BURKE HONAN 


** These volumes are original, ak not a reprint or réchauffe 
of my Correspondence from Italy to the ‘ Times.’ ””—Prefaee, 


London: Chapman and Fall, 193, Piccadilly. 








This day is published, price 1s, 


XYUGGESTIONS arising out of the Present 
b want of Employment for Labour and Capital. By Sir 
JOHN MAXWELL, Bart., formerly M.P. for Lanarkshire. 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NOTICE. 
THE “LEADER” NEWSPAPER. 


Tuk Publisher is compelled to give Notice, that Messrs. 
Clayton and Son, of No. 265, Strand, have for many 
months ceased to be connected with the publishing 
department of this Journal. He is therefore in no way 
responsible for irregularities over which he has no 
control, and he would suggest that those Subscribers 
who do not regularly receive their Copies of the 
“LEADER” Newspaper, should procure the Paper 
direct from this Office, or through any respec 
Bookseller or Newsvender in Town or Country. 


10, WeLtineron Street, Stranp, 10th May, 1852. 


—— 
—— 








LONDON: Printed by Groncr Hoorrr, (of No. 3, Portland _ 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at the Ofhee 
Messrs. Saviit and Epwanps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the ¥ 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County; and Pu . 
Thornton Leioun Hunt, (of Broadway House, *Hammersmit ty 
THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, "WELLINGTON 8 qe 
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